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A SMART FRENCH EVENING GOWN 


White dotted net over pale blue silk and gauze; 
pink rose garlands and pink liberty sash. 








DRAWN BY GUY ROSE, PARIS 
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HE advance made each year in matters of 

dress is great, and it would seem almost 

that perfection had been reached. But as 
each year, and, indeed, each season, brings some 
novelty of material, some unique design as to 
fashion, it becomes apparent that instead of per- 
fection having been attained, it is still being 
striven for, with very good results, be it under- 
stood. The fashion outlook for the winter 
promises a great diversity in coloring, material, 
and design. As has been the case for several 
seasons, individuality of taste is allowed full 
sway, yet anything crude or too striking will not 
meet with approval. All crudities must be toned 
down and modified to insure artistic results. 

As yet, it is impossible to say that any type of 
dress is to be the one for the coming winter. 
There is evident a desire to return to the old- 
fashioned styles that prevailed a generation ago, 
a desire to do away with the exaggerated long- 
waisted effect, und to bring in the flounced wide 
skirts in place of the close-fitting and almost too 
clinging ones that have found such favor for the 
last two or three years, to accentuate slenderness, 
and have tight-fitting waists rather than the 
loose graceful ones, and to bring sharply into 
prominence the lines of the bust. But that this 
has already been proved impossible is seen in the 
great diversity of gowns, and also in the combi- 
nations of the diverse ideas. There are very few 
waists made with the exaggerated straight front 


} 
and disproportionately long waist, and yet there | 











are evening gowns with very long narrow points 
in front and quite high on the hips. There are /y 
wide bodices and girdles in the place of the 
Ks A 2 narrow belts, made of the same material as the 
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gown, and yet there are any number of exquisite creations of the models 
favored where the narrowest possible belt is used, so that there shall be no 
dividing line at the waist. But on the whole the wide, draped, pointed belt 
promises to be one of the marked features of the season’s gowns. These belts 
are draped over the fitted and boned waist, and as a rule a little pad of 
sachet is tacked inside the lining just above the waist to improve the line 
of the figure. 

After all, this problem of dress is becoming more and more complicated. 
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EveninG Gown of lace and mousseline ; white satin bands around waist and run in décolletage. 
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WHITE CLOTH RECEPTION GOowN of quite new design; the cloth cut out and embroidered; a lace under- 
skirt shows in the openings; there is no seam on top of shoulder, the embroidered and cut-out cloth being 
shaped to the lining form. 
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With so many dif- 
ferent designs to 
choose from, much 
more time and 
thought is exer- 
cised to secure the 
becoming and 
suitable, and to 
avoid the _ too 
striking and quite 
unsuitable gowns 
which, because of 
a certain smart 
appearance and 
marked individu- 
ality, appeal to 
many women who 
like something a 
little out of the 
ordinary. —. 
One point is set- 
tled, and for some 
months to come. 
The short skirt 
for morning wear 
and for all walk- 
ing gowns, is the 
only skirt to have. 
An extraordinary 
degree of perfec- 
tion in the mak- 
ing of these skirts 4 
has been reached, J 
which is one rea- 
son, by the way, 
for their populari- 
ty. They now 
hang back instead _|| . 
of forward, and “ —_ 
flare well below A \ 
the hips, and yet 
fit close to the 
figure. This is ac- ¢ 
complished solely s 





by the cut and fit, 
and not by any }/) 
flounce, stiffening, 
or trimming. In 
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fact, some of the 
very smartest 
skirts are abso- 
lutely plain, and 
yet would be no- 
ticeable anywhere 
for the way they 
hang. Inverted 
box-pleats at the 
back of the plain 
skirts, strapped 
seams or plain, as 
desired, are also 
\ rules to be fol- 
l lowed, and the 
|e skirt must fasten 
Ibs at the back, but 

with the placket 
hole well hidden. 
The front breadth 
is one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the 
gown to demand 
attention. It is, 
or should be, 
shaped in_ ac- 
cordance with the 
figure; it is usu- 
ally as narrow as 
possible at the 
top, widening to- 
ward the foot; but 
to some figures 


| this is not be- 













coming, and for 

these there is no 

marked difference 
in the width of 

the front breadth 

A at the belt or hem. 
- For morning 
wear, the short 
skirt and long 
coat, made of 
rather rough ma- 
terial, will be the 
best. Coats fit 
more closely to the 





Reception coat of violet broadcloth, with » 
broadtail; dull gold braid on cloth. he 
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Hart of gold-brown velvet edged with sable; crown 
is a tuft of white ostrich tips from which springs a 
white aigrette; white plume under left of brim. 


figure than they have done, 
even in front, the bust being 
well defined, the me- 
dium size and finished at the 
wrist with a slight flare, or, in 
reality, a wide cuff, rather than 
gathered into a band at the 
wrist. The favorite length of 
the coat is to the knees, and the 
coat is finished around the neck 
either with a narrow velvet 
collar at the back and narrow, 
small lapels in front, or with- 
out any collar, so that a fur, 
feather, or silk boa may be 
worn. The darts on the coat 
are higher than they were, and, 
where it is possible, they are 
put a little farther forward. 
If only one dart is becoming, 


sleeves 











| so much the better; and if two 


darts are necessary, they are put quite 
close together. These coats are not 
so easy to fit as at first might be 
thought, if a woman is at all in- 
clined to be stout, and great care is 
necessary to prevent the bust from 
looking too large, especially from the 
side view. 

As is always the case when a fash- 
ion has been popular for some time— 
as popular as these long coats have 
been—there is a decided change to be 
seen, and dozens of short coats and 
jackets. Indeed, there are many of 
the smart tailors who tell us that long 
coats will be out of favor this year. 
Unquestionably, short coats are fash- 
ionable, but, on the other hand, 
the success of the long coat has been 
so great, and so suitable has it proven 
itself for winter, that there is no 
danger in ordering that style for a 
winter costume. 

For afternoon wear, the cloth gowns 




















will be just as elaborate as they were |} 
last year, and there will be just as 
many light colors. An exquisite shade 
of dove color—which is really a tan 
ly 
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LARGE BLACK PICTURE-HAT with new high crown; black 
satin ribbon bands, bows, and quilling ; panache of black tips 
and long black plume under the brim; cut-steel buckles. 
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Tea-Gown of white crépe de Chine embroidered; over-dress of black dotted net, with big collar and band 
in skirt of coarse écru lace; embroidery of jet and paillettes; black velvet belt with long ends behind. 
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with a little gray in it—and 
soft shades of gray and white 
to fashionable. And 
for these 
either very short 
jackets, or so 
long that they 
will cover the en- 
tire costume. 
Waists to match 
the skirts are, 
of course, correct 
for the time be- 
ing, but a cloth 
waist very 
cumbersome 
thing, and often 
too heavy for our 
overheated 
houses, so that it 
is well to choose 
most carefully 
the weight of 
cloth. Some wo- 
men who cannot 
bear the heat of 
a cloth waist are 
having made 
waists of chiffon 
or louisine of 


again be 


coats 


will be 


costumes 
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EVveNING Coat of yellow lace over white mousseline 


bands of unlined white cloth, cut to shape and fastened on one edge only by a 
narrow jet heading 
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the same color as the gowns, and 
trimmed with bretelles and bands 


of the cloth. This was fashionable 
last year, but there is a difference in 


the way in 
which the _ bre- 
telles are put 
on, and in those 


indescribable lit- 
tle touches 
which mark the 
contrast between 
this year’s 
ions and those 
of last year. 
The cut-work 
cloth gowns 
quite a feature, 
and is this year 
executed in an 
entirely differ- 
ent fashion 
from last, with 
lace put under- 
neath wherever 
the cloth is cut 
away, lace be- 
ing used with 
cloth as much as 
ever. 

As is custom- 
ary every season, 
there are many 
new materials 
among the nov- 
elty goods, but 
plain cloth al- 
ways stands pre- 
eminent in fa- 
vor, and_ this 
year the plain 
velvets, are 
to be preferred 
to the figured. 
Crépe de Chine 
is immensely 
popular, plain 
and figured. 
Lace, too, is 
very fashionable. 


fash- 


is 


too, 


plissée lined with ermine ; 
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MONG the first importations year more than ever there is evi- £ by 
for winter evening gowns are dent the intention to make ball my 
seen always those of light ma- gowns, if possible, of very thin ma- 

terials, many very much, in fact, on terial, tulles and nets of all kinds 
the lines of those that have been being tremendously in demand for 
worn during the summer at the young girls. These gowns are of / 

fashionable watering- places. This necessity perishable, but, after all, [ 
are quite the most charming and 
youthful in effect of any that are de- 
signed. And, if there is a good 
foundation of silk or satin, and the 
gown is made, as are some of the 
latest, on simple 
lines of pleat- 
ings or ruffles, it 
is not a difficult 
matter to replace 













PLisskE MOUSSELINE EVENING GowN, with champagne-color guipure, making an effective contrast with f 
/ the white mousseline. pi 
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Eveninc Gown of black mousseline over pink; black Chantilly barbs 
and black velvet ribbons; pink mousseline scarf around décolletage, and 
falling to the hem of the skirt in the back 
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DeBUTANTR’sS EVENING GowN of white mousseline put together with silk beading; fine silver spangles 
on edge of skirt and sleeves; triple belt of silver ribbon, with the six ends and silver tassels in the back; 
silver ribbon to match run in top puff of bodice and tied on the outside of sleeve. 
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and little green plissée muslin frills. 


y\ 
WHITE PLISShER LAWN OR BATISTE EVENING DRESS, with butter-color lace; willow-green sagin ribvons K 
’ 


a few yards of flouncing if the 
gown is the worse for wear after 
one dance. The accordion-pleated 
skirts are made in the sunburst style, 
or with three flounces of the white 
tulle. On the tulle are paillettes of 
silver or gold or chenille, or more 
often still the material is left quite 
plain. While the effect given is of a 
mass of tulle, in reality there is not 
very much used, especially in the 
sunburst effect. The simple baby 
waist, cut round or low, is finished 
with a bertha of rich lace or of white 
satin embroidered in pearls and gold 
and silver paillettes, or with a 





bertha of flowers. A trimming of 
daisies, for instance, with one long ie 
spray at the left side, and then y 

bunches of daisies on the skirt or a i 
band of the flowers around the very q 
foot, is exquisitely pretty and charm- 
ing. The same idea in pale pink 
with pink roses, and indeed in any 
colored tulle with flowers to match, 
is most unusual and in sharp con- 
trast to anything that we have seen 
for some time. 

Liberty satin is also to be used 
again for ball gowns both for young 
girls and for older women, made so 
that the joining of the skirt and 
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waist does not show. The waists are 
rather shorter in the back, and in 
front are more often round than 
pointed, and yet there are some ex- 
tremely smart evening gowns that 
have the very old-fashioned tight-fit- 
ting pointed bodices in silk or satin 
with the fulness 
across the bust in 
drapings of the ma- 
terial or in folds of 
lace. Black tulle or 
net made over 
either black or white 
is very smart, and 
the only trimming on 
some of the smartest 
gowns is a design in 
jet paillettes of pea- 
cock feathers put on 
a bertha of tulle or of 
black satin. The 
sash is of satin to 
match, with em- 
broidery at the ends. 
Gowns with paillettes 
are still in fashion, 
and lace gowns are 
by no means out of 
date, but, as was the 
fashion last spring, 
the very fine sheer 
laces are made 
up over the gold 
or silver span- 
gled nets, and 
the effect is 
charmingly light 
and dainty. 
There is an 
enormous va- 
riety to choose 
from in the dif- 
ferent kinds of 
crépe de Chine 
and crépe de 
Paris, as well as 
in silks and 
satins. It is a 
little too early to 
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say positively about brocaded silks 
and satins, but they are certainly 
being made up in great numbers, 
and are to be found only at the best 
houses, which is strong evidence 
that they will be in fashion. The 
laces and nets are exquisite. 
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PALE PINK LIBERTY SATIN GOWN, with trimming of pale violet velvet and 
cream-white lace ; long lace sleeves banded with velvet. 
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HE first cool days of early au- 

tumn make the smartest of 

summer frocks look shabby, 
and the thoughts of all women who 
take a pride in being well gowned 
turn towards the winter fashions. 
First and foremost among these 
come the street gowns and wraps. 
Women who make dress an impor- 
tant matter follow the rule of never 
being without a good woollen street 
suit for the spring and autumn. 
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New Loose coat of gray cloth. with stitching in 
black; deep gray fringe on yoke; collar of white 
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New Covert coat from one of the smart English 
tailors; bronzed steel buttons of different sizes. 


They contend that, provided with a 
gown of this sort in the spring and 
another in the autumn, they have 
time to look about and choose what 
is really becoming and suitable for 
the winter, whereas, when not sup- 
plied in this matter, they buy inju- 
diciously just in order to look smart 
in the first cool weather. 

This year the fad is to have a 
regular business gown made like a 
man’s business suit and of very much 








cloth, with bands of narrow black velvet. 
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the same material, 
tweed or cheviot, as 
the case may be, and 
of the same patterns 
as are chosen for 
men. The tailor 
style is, of course, 
the only one for this 
gown, with a plain 
skirt, short—that is, 
clearing the ground, 
not short like a golf 
skirt—with fulness 
at the back in an in- 
verted plait, a good 
sweep at the foot 
of the skirt, and a 
perfect fit and hang. 
The coat is of me- 
dium length, not ex- 
aggeratedly long, and 
is lined with white 
satin, deliciously 
feminine in con- 
trast to the material 
itself. This, with a 
fancy waistcoat — 
for the coat must be 
made so that it can 
be worn thrown back 
if desired—and with 
a smart waist, which, 
by the way, may be 
of the finest muslin 
and lace, makes 
a woman look as 
smart and trim as she 
could possibly desire. 

Fancy waistcoats 
will be among the 
new fashions this 
season, made of 
bright or dark colors, 
as desired, and just 
on the lines of 
the men’s waistcoats. 
They can be fasten- 
ed to the coat at the 


id b DARK BLUE OR GRAY CLOTH STREET SUIT; vest and cuffs of white satin 
o Tet) | 2 ° . ‘ . 
side seams or e striped with black velvet ribbon or fine fancy braids; patent-leather belt; 
made separate. skirt and coat stitched and trimmed with small buttons. 
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the skirt, no matter whether the coat 
be made long or short. There is one 
style of short coat that is on the pic- 
turesque order and becoming to some 
figures. It is slashed in the back and 
extends just to the waist-line, has long 
straight points in front, flaring elbow 
sleeves, and white undersleeves made of 
rows of pleated crépe lisse edged with 
lace or deep embroidered ruffles. On 
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FRONT OF RECEPTION Gown of light cloth, with fine 
hair-lines in black making squares; écru‘ guipure edged 
with black bébé velvet over white; black velvet tie; moss- 
green velvet vest and cuffs, with little black velvet buttons. 













For afternoon wear, the smooth cloths 
are the smartest. They may be made 
simply or elaborately, as desired, and 
trimmed with bands of the cloth or with 
cut-work embroidery with filet lace under- Deak cf cunibeinn cane. sheila 


| neath. There is always a waist to match different treatment of the same model 
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the coat are bands of Hercules braid 
outlined with narrow soutache or 
with the silk-finished braid that was 
noticeable among the smart gowns 
last spring. Black, by the way, is to 
be very popular again in the more 
elaborate cloth gowns, and will, in 
some instances, take the place of the 
white which was so generally worn 
last year. By a curious freak of 
fashion, young girls are having black 



































DED, 








Gown of tan cloth, with heavy lace the same color, 
made over cress-green taffeta, which shows where ‘he 
fronts are turned back ; the lace is bordered by puckered 
and stitched motifs of écru taffeta or louisine shot with 
green; fancy belt with green stones. 


cloth gowns made, while the older 

women still cling to the light colors. 
Brocaded linings and facings are 

more fashionable for the moment 

than plain satins, and braiding done 
by hand is seen on some of the very y 
STREET GowN of royal blue cloth trimmed with a owns and i lab * 

black braid outlinirg the seams, and making hori- newest gowns and in most elaborate 

zontal lines on the skirt and jacket patterns. Narrow soutache braid is 
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STREET OR AUTOMOBILE COAT of two 
shades of tan cloth, with stitching of the 
darker shade, and big buttons 


used, sewed on so that it stands 
up straight, or a twisted round 
braid with a glint of silver 
or gold through it. Black 
cloth gowns embroidered with 
jet or silk embroidery are 
among the novelties that are 
; just being exhibited, but have 
not yet received the hall mark 


necessary, however, for two or three wo- 
men who are considered well gowned to 
wear such a style as this to have it be- 
come immensely fashionable. In _ the 
meantime, it is simply a question of per- 
sonal choice, and the woman who prefers 
a plain gown may be serenely happy in 
the knowledge that she is in fashion, 
while she who prefers the more elaborate 
style can also rejoice in the fact that 
she, too, is dressed according to the latest 





TAILOR-MADE CostTUME ot mixed gray woollen goods, with 
trimmings of white cloth embroidered in black; vest, collar, 
and sleeve-bands of the white. 
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| of general approval. It is only 
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dictates, if she wears a most 
elaborately trimmed costume. 
The one-color scheme will be 
fashionable again this year, but 
there are some very smart gowns 
in which the note of contrast is 
quite evident. A dark color, for 
instance, with some touch of 
bright red, blue, or green about 
it to relieve the sombre effect, 
is always an attractive fashion, 





































STREET Gown of gray cloth; rows of darker gray 
silk braid crossed by narrow white braid finished by 
tiny white buttons; front of bolero is cut out over gray 
velvet, which also shows as a very narrow and short 
vest; wide wrinkled belt of gray undressed kid. 





but rather a dangerous one, for 
combining colors is not a 
natural gift of the world at 
large, and the more quiet color- 
ing is better. 

The modern wrap is a most 


Street Gown of snuff-color camel’s-hair, with machine artistic garment, so graceful in 
stitching in a darker shade ; blouse of a shade darker velvet; +, _ ail : J . . 
large and small buttons of bronze; triple cape with big buttons its de sign, and so « harming im 


| at the front its coloring. 
"02. am = o> 
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HERE is not nearly so much All of the colorings and materials 
- change this season in the chil- that were fashionable last year will 

dren’s fashions as in those in- be used again this season. The long- 
tended for older people, and where waisted effects are also in favor, and 
any new material is left of the last by means of new trimmings it will be 
year’s frocks, it will be perfectly pos- found possible to make satisfactory 
sible to make over these costumes. changes without much expense. 


Party Frock of white lawn, with open embroidery bands; red 
velvet baby ribbon rosettes and festoons, also belt and long loops 
behind 





Velvet, velveteen, and 
corduroy are all fashiona- 
ble for children’s wear— 
for small children, that is, 
about six or seven years 
old. The pleated skirt 
and short coat on the 
reefer plan, or the long 
straight coat with round 
cape collars and half-fitted 
back and loose fronts, will 
be made in all these ma- 
terials. Black will be very 
fashionable, but must be re- 
lieved by some color in the 
trimming, such as pale blue 
or pale pink. Lace collars 
will still be worn, but more 
fashionable will be a little 
edging of fur on the one, 
two, or three capes, the num- 
ber being a question as to 
what is most becoming 
to the child’s form and face. 
Persian lamb, sealskin, and 
ermine all will be used as 
edging, only the narrowest 
edge being necessary to 
gain the desired _ effect. 
With these velvet coats and 
skirts there should be a 
waist also of the same ma- 
terial; indeed, the waist and 
skirt should be joined to- 
gether, these frocks often 
being made in one piece, 
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very much on the plan of the pleated 
one-piece frock of the summer. They 

are made, too, with the long waist 

a and short skirt. A deep Vandyke 
m collar and cuffs worn with these vel- 
VV" veteen frocks make a handsome 
trimming, and a bright sash—a plaid 

sash for the moment being the most 
popular—makes the frock perfectly 
possible for dancing-school or parties. 
Black, brown, and blue are the best 

colors to choose, 

‘~ but there is a good 
: shade of red that is 
coming into favor. 
For older girls, a 
green, especially in 
corduroy, will be, it 
is said, very 
Ay) popular. All 
materials 
like velvet- 
een and cor- 
\  duroy have 
¥ now attain- 
4 ed to such 
\/ perfection 
AVS. of manufac- 
Y ture that it 
i is very pos- 
sible to 
i) make them 
up into children’s frocks and have 

them look well, and at the same time 


od not be too heavy for house wear, es- 
‘!) pecially if the yoke is made of lace. 
‘ This really adds another good ma- 
.~)_ terial to those suitable for children 
VN’ sto wear in winter. 
Plaid frocks are always in fashion, 
and were never more so than this 
J season. Of the Scotch plaids, the 
‘)) _ different ones in the blues and greens, 
7 and also in the red and white, are 
1 the most attractive. The plain 
{ black and white also are being made 
} up for school frocks. These last are 


trimmed with bands of red, and on 
the red are narrow lines of black 
soutache braid, giving a touch of 
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30Y’S BLUE SERGE SAILOR suIT, with collar of pale blue and white; black scarf. 


color that is both becoming and at- Kah) 
tractive. A loose waist something 
on the Norfolk-jacket plan, or a 
blouse and gored skirt with the ful- q 
ness well at the back, is very youthful {\ 
in appearance, and has a surprising YR 
amount of style, the bands of red re- NY 
lieving the rather old effect of the 
black and white. Scotch-plaid dresses 
are always more effective without / 
much trimming, but the red and ' 
white plaids have sometimes narrow 
lines of black velvet ribbon with 
small buttons of cut steel, steel or | 
gilt buttons being always effective 
with plaid, especially for children. 
Boys, until they are old enough to 
put on their cheviot suits, look best 
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LitTLe Boy's WINTER COAT of tan cloth, with 
white linen collar and cuffs 


dressed in sailor or Eton. clothes, 
dark blue serge for morning, and 
white duck for afternoon at home. 
Strangely enough, there is no 
style of dress that the average boy 
oh dislikes so much as the Eton 
LY suit, and consequently indulgent 

mammas very often yield to the 
A wishes of their children, and the 
small boy is put into cheviot suits 
quite ahead of the time that fash- 
ion decrees. The first cheviot 
suits should be made with Nor- 
f folk jackets and knickerbockers. 
They are infinitely more becoming 
than the double-breasted sacque 
coat and the short trousers that 
are seen in all the shops where 
ready-made clothing is_ sold. 
The brownish mixtures are the 
smartest, and are far better than 


> 
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the gray, for gray, as a rule, is 
becoming to boys. For afternoon the 
Eton suit can be worn when the sailor 
suit would be impossible. 

Fashions in boys’ clothes do not 
change very much from year to year, 
but, like those for men, show the 
changes of fashion only in the width of 
collars, lapels, and trousers, or the num- 
ber of buttons on the coat. As a rule, 
it is safe to trust to most of the shops 
where ready-made clothing is sold, for 
good choice of both materials and 
styles. Indeed, it is only a question of 
a boy’s being well fitted that makes it 
necessary to have his clothes made to 
order, so large is the stock now kept on 
hand. Small boys who have not yet at- 
tained to the dignity of knickerbockers 


BisCUIT-COLOR CLOTH COAT, with black stitching and 
trimming of black silk braid and tassels. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


and Norfolk 
jackets have very 
smart overcoats 


this year of dark 
blue chinchilla 
cloth trimmed 
with real or imi- 
tation Persian 
lamb, and _ with 
cords and passe- 
menterie orna- 
ments in front. 
This style of coat, 
with cape _ to 
match, is very be- 
coming and most 
useful, and can be 
worn with leather 
leggings or with 
black leggings, if 
so preferred. It is 
considered a mis- 
take now to. dress 
a boy conspicu- 
ously after he has 
passed the age of 
the “little boy,” 
for it makes the 
child uncomforta- 
ble. The  pic- 
turesque styles for 
boys are quickly 
outgrown. 

For dancing- 
school or party 
wear velveteen suits are worn by 
boys of seven or eight years of age, 
with big lace collars which make 
them very becoming. Black or a 
rich tobacco brown is the usual 
color for these suits. For every- 
day hard wear nothing is so ser- 
viceable as plain dull brownish-gray 
corduroy. It may not be so smart- 
looking as cheviot or serge, but it 
will outwear two suits of one of 
those materials. 

Some of the cloth coats for the 
children show extremely effective 
trimming and collar designs. Big 


SS 


cape and cuffs. 


CHILD’s SCHOOL FROCK 





of plain and plaid material, with black braid on 


batiste collars with inset guipure and 
broad fur capes are among the 
luxurious styles, while plain cloth 
with a tasteful trimming of lace or 
braid is very becoming on simple 
garments. 

More than ever do mothers cling 
to all white for little girls until the 
school-days begin, and even in the 
coldest weather one will see the 
little children of the rich in their 
dainty white lawns under heavy 
cloth and velvet coats. For the 
children of simpler homes, where 
less expert laundering makes these 
















SMART NEW WHITE SERGE suIT for little boy; collar 


and cuffs of pale blue linen with pleated frills. 


frail muslins impracticable, the 
many serviceable mercerized wash 
fabrics of the summer are very 
sensible materials to use for morn- 
ing and even for afternoon frocks. 
They are warmer and have the 
advantage of being non-trans- 
parent. They wash well, and to 
an indefinite number of times. 
White serge and cloth, while most 
satisfactory in many ways, must 
be cleaned frequently, and this 
entails decided expense, and is 
therefore a drawback. 


White washable muslins and 
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swisses are the only possible ma- 
terials for little girls’ party 
frocks. Never does one see a 
well-dressed child, nowadays, in 
silk or lace or in anything but 
sheer white with dainty trim- 
mings and ribbons. 

For the little boys whose bare 
brown legs have delighted the 
observer's heart all summer, 

there are very comforta- 
ble leather and cloth 
leggings and trim little 
overcoats of heavy Mel- 
ton like those. for men. 
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using left-over pieces of a big sister’s 
) plaid dress as a trimming. And for very 
little girls, any but a quite small plaid 
would be inappropriate. 

All the little Russian suits for boys are 
made long enough to give the effect of 
skirts, but under them all boys over 
three or four years wear little full knick- 
erbockers. The Russian suit is still 
likely to remain the most popular style 
for little boys. 

At the risk of monotony it must be ; 
repeated that there is nothing prettier or 
more serviceable as a trimming for girls’ + 
dresses, and even for little boys’ Russian 
blouses, than the embroidered Persian 
bands and the coarse linen bands worked 
in the Russian cross-stitch effects. 
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\\4 LiTTLe GIRL’S WINTER BONNET of finely tucked 

y or corded white silk; band of écru lace at back, 
Nf ind tiny rose wreath around face. 

\ It is only the very J 
‘Y. small boy who wears a ‘ 


, fancy coat. Before he 
wx has attained the dignity 
fV\\ of a real overcoat he may 
wear velvet or cloth, and 
extremely smart- 
looking coats are made of 
biseuit - color broadcloth 
in a fine quality, with 
broad edllars of lace or 
»/i three little capes. This 
i 


some 


same biscuit-color cloth is 
used for little girls’ coats, 
and nothing is prettier. 
Y\’—s- Such a coat should be 
lined with heavy white 
satin. A boy may wear 
with it a middy hat of 
cloth to match, but for a 
\\t little girl a black velvet 
| bonnet is the best style. 

| 


g 


Even for little girls the 





Seotch plaids are used, 
but often a plain ma- 
terial may be made into 
a very effective frock by 


ei 





TAN SERGE suit, with collar and cuffs of heavy white scrim em- 
broidered in cross-stitch. 
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House Gown of pale gray wool, with tiny black 
dots; black bands and bolero edged with braid. 












ORE and more universally 
popular is the fashion for 
elderly women to have 

their gowns cut open at the throat 
in V shape and filled in with soft 
tulle or bobbinet, and of all 
modern fashions, this one copied 
from the olden times is the most 
becoming. As a woman grows 
older her neck shows age sooner 
than the fdce, even, and it. is 
difficult to fit a collar or to trim 
the neck of a dress becomingly, 
whereas, if the dress itself is cut 
in a small V-shaped point, and 
then filled in with soft folds of 
white tulle or bobbinet, a most 
becoming effect is given. Thus 
the lines are softened so that even 
the most harsh material seems to 
undergo a transformation. The 
black gowns that, unfortunately, it 
is the lot of most older women to 
wear, are made graceful with this 
white net or tulle around the 
throat, and the soft grays and 
purples so becoming to the white 
hair are made additionally so by 
it,—this whether the gown be of 
cloth or of silk. 

Soft wool gowns are most be- 
coming to older women, and should 
be worn in place of the rather 
harsher smooth cloths with the 
shiny surface or the rough serges. 
There are many different weaves 
of soft camel’s-hair that are use- 
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j Reception Gown of black broadcloth, with trimming of velvet and rich silk braid; Grecian pattern in 

~~ | fine velvet ribbon over white satin edging the coat collar and cuffs. 
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AFTERNOON GowN of gray veiling in which are woven coarse 
white threads; folds and hemstitched frills of sheer white lawn; 
white lace cuffs and collar; bands of lace made of mixed black 
and white. 
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ful and practical for % 
the street,and for the house 
as well, although, whenever 
it is possible, it is a good 
plan for an elderly woman 
to wear silk. In _ these 
days when there are so 
many bargains to be found 
in silks, it is a good in- 
vestment to have at least 
one or two. The iron 
grenadines, the plain mesh 
without figures, are also bse 
suitable for older women, My 
while peau de soie is al- coals 
most a necessary gown for - ey. 
afternoon and Sunday 3% 
wear. 



















































There are few older wo- 
men whose figures are 
built on the fashionable 
lines, and even for those 
favored few the long coat 
is one of the best garments 

Es that can be bought for 
M3 street wear, either long 
= enough to entirely cover 
i the gown worn beneath or 
5 just a little shorter. These 
s coats should be half-fitting, 








f 

| and with a deep collar of 
lace or with one or two 

| capes of the same ma- 
terial as the coat, the 
capes pointed behind 

«and long enough 

H in front to come 


below the 
waist-line. 








Dinner Gown of black satin, with heavy écru 
lace trimmings 
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shown in the shops there is 

nothing so good for a steady- 
wear school dress as a Scotch plaid, 
and the years when these are in fash- 
ion may well be marked with red 
letters by the mothers who must 
choose their girls’ frocks. 

From eight to twenty years and 
even later a girl may wear almost 


| N all the vast array of materials 


Cuttv’s scnoor Frock of royal blue serge trim- 
med with narrow black velvet ribbon and black vel- 
vet buttons on each of which is worked a little white 
star; under the short cross pieces of the ribbon are 

» ~~, bands of white. 


any one of these plaids and look 

smartly dressed. The variety in the 

plaids of all the clans of Scotland 

leaves no narrow choice of color and 

design, and even with the same plaid 

for a foundation, two girls’ frocks 

may be quite different in effect if 
taste and skill go to the making. 

The contrast of a plain braid or 

folds of cloth or velvet is often need- 

G1rw’s TAN COAT, with white cuffs and revers form- ed to relieve the monotony of the 
ing large round collar; gold buttons; skirt in dull . 

tans, blues, and greens, with stitched bands of blue repeated pattern, and to many girls 

taffeta. the bright colors near the face are 
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unbecoming, so that a yoke of some 
plain cloth is advisable. 

There is no prettier fashion for 
girls, even up to fourteen years, than 
the frock cut low and with half- 
sleeves, worn over a tucked lawn 
guimpe. It is always fresh and clean, 
and in the well-heated houses of the 
present day there is small danger of 
the child’s catching cold. Warm 
underwaists, too, may do away with 
any thought of danger. 

Plain serge comes next to Scotch 
plaid in favor. There is much more 
individuality possible in the making 
of a plain material than with a fig- 
ured or plaid one, and some charm- 
ing styles for young girls are shown 
in plain blue and brown heavy serge. 
The blue, with trimmings of black, 
white, red, or green, is very good, and 
is the combination which will be 
found most popular. It is surely the 
most universally becoming, and with 
the variety obtainable by the use of 
various trimmings there need be no 
tiresome sameness. Charming braids 
are to be bought now in the shops, in 
combinations of black and white, or 
in a black silk or mohair open weave 
which is especially effective put on 
over a band of white or colored India 
silk. There are other braids in a 
combination of black, white, and red 
or green, and the Persian-trimming 
bands of embroidery are as pretty a 
decoration as any girl could want 
for her dress. White serge yokes or 
shields, in the sailor suits that are 
so much worn by little girls from six 
years to fourteen, are not a wise 
choice for school frocks. They soil 
long before the rest of the dress, 
whereas a yoke of a deep rich red is 
just as becoming and infinitely more 
serviceable. 

The question of color for young 
girls is as important as for women. 
Often a child is made to appear ab- 


FROCKS FOR SCHOOLGIRLS 





COLLEGE GIRL’S AFTERNOON GOwN of gray veiling, 
with bands of multicolor embroidery on green vel- 
vet; yoke and cuffs of cat-stitched bands. 


solutely plain by a lack of artistic 
taste in colors which makes it im- 
possible for her mother to choose 
what best suits her style, or by a care- 
lessness that is even worse. The 
blue serge frock with red trimmings 
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brunette with rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes needs, often, some- 
thing to tone down her coloring 
instead of giving it added life, 
and the auburn-haired child may 
be a beauty if soft shades of 
brown and deep cream and tan 
shades are used in her frocks. <A 
brown serge suit with yoke and 
big sailor collar of a becoming 
shade of tan or cream will bring 
out all the best tones in her color- 
ing, and make her soft brown eyes 
look beautiful. 


Cuitp’s Frock o° heavy dark red linen or 
alpaca, with black dots; border of plain red, with 
rows of fine black braid; small black buttons. 


which would make a 
blonde look exquisitely 
fresh and sweet, might 
make her brunette sis- 
ter look coarse, and 
would be fatal to all 
pretensions to good 


looks if worn by a girl DANCING-SCHOOL FROCK fOr a young girl; soft-finished champagne- 


ith » thes ad « color taffeta; large collar of tucked cream batiste inlet with a shade 
wi rec sai —_ “ a darker guipure, which is also used on the sleeve and skirt and over the 
freckled skin. The belt of velvet ribbon. 
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give the slim effect which one expects a \ 
young girl to have naturally, but which '\, 
is sometimes absent. These figured ma- 
terials should almost always have 
plain trimmings—indeed, it is a good 
plan to follow always, that a combina- \ 
tion of plain and fancy is best, and ‘\ 
not of two fancy materials. This fol- 

lows as to braids and ribbons as well as_ >» / 
in the matter of cloths. \ 





Grrw’s HEAVY WINTER su1T of blue serge, 
y with trimmings of blue, green, and black plaid. 
! 


There are many smart 
patterns among the tailor 


, cloths that make good school Pi 
i 4 suits, and the novelty-goods h/ 

\ counters show, also, some \l 
ke , very pretty effects. A navy \ 


blue with tiny white dots is 
n , always smart-looking, and 
\\/\ for half-grown girls who are 
a inclined to stoutness there 


° ; - 

nothing better. than avid CHILD’s COAT AND Skirt of dark blue canvas, with tiny vest 
Nal blue with a narrow white of blue velvet edged with silk braid; plissée lawn collar and 
1 line. The up-and-down lines sleeve frills with blue hem. 
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EAUTY of material and ‘per- 
B fection of hand-work are 
for the fashionable outfit of the 
present-day baby. No longer are 
yards and yards of elaborate — if 
coarse — embroidery and lace con- 


sidered necessary,,but, on the con- 
trary, no embroidery: at all, unless 


allowed, and a plain hem with 
herring- bone or hem stitching or 
with only the ordinary stitch is 
considered far smarter. 

There is little or no difference CASHMERE CLOAK, silk embroidered. 
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in the general style of 
baby clothes from those 
of last season. Good 
sense and fashion have at last 
combined to order that the skirts 
of babies’ dresses shall be of a 
reasonable length—not over a 
yard and a quarter at the most. 
The petticoats are correspond- 
ingly shorter, so there is much 
less weight. 

More and more is it becoming 
fashionable for babies’ dresses to 
be made with short sleeves and 
low neck, especially for summer; 
but if a child is at all delicate 
the fashion is of course impossi- 
ble, and high neck and long sleeves 
are the rule. 


Basy’s lace-trimmed dress. 


the two essentials demanded 


is of the finest description, is 
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Real lace or the finest imitation Valen- 
ciennes is the only lace permitted, and am 
two inches is the widest used, the one- . 
inch width, in insertion and edging both, 
being preferred. During the summer the 
coats and bonnets to match, made of 
finest lawn or piqué, and trimmed with 
entre-deux and edging of real lace, have 
been considered the smartest possible 
style, while for winter heavy ribbed silk 
in either white, light blue, or pink will be 
the fashion, made warm enough by the 
lining used. Light in weight is the rule 
now for all garments for babies’ wear, 
the rule applying equally to indoor and 
outdoor clothes. 

7 Thin nainsook is used for the ex- 
WY 


\2} quisite little frocks with shirred yoke 
and sleeves that are much favored for 






tiny babies. For children in short clothes 
a heavier material is possible, but with 
the sensible little long-sleeved under- 
vests worn by babies from the very be- 
me ginning nowadays, the question of the 
* weight of the outer dress is not an im- 
H portant one. 

Cashmere sacques, kimonos, and full- 
length wrappers are extremely useful 
“articles in the baby’s wardrobe, and for 
Ay times when only a very little extra 
%, warmth is needed there are some ex- 
| quisitely dainty little jackets of shéer 
white veiling with trimmings of white or 

™ pale blue China silk. 
SV) The baby’s cap should be of ribbed 
ZB silk or cashmere, to match his cloak. 
This may be plain or elaborately em- 
broidered in white silk. For a little baby 
not much color is used. Numerous sets 


ly of cap strings are usually included with 
oo each cap, as they must be frequently re- 
aa newed. The same cap may be made to 


last for different kinds of weather by 
having a detached quilted and fitted 
lining. 

Bootees are made of soft kid, cash- 
mere, and silk, and are as much used as 
the older style of crocheted and knitted 
socks, especially when the baby reaches 
the dignity of short skirts. 
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EA-GOWNS are just as im- 
portant as they have ever been, 


but now there are so many dif- 
ferent styles to choose from that the 
tea-gown is just as much of a prob- 
lem as any other gown that a wo- 
man wears. Long straight lines are 
still a necessity, but these are gained 
in many odd and devious ways. 

One of the newest tea-gowns of 
the year is of white lace. It is a 
fitted princesse gown with deep 
shoulder cape headed by a ruching of 
lace, and a white silk yoke and high 
collar. Starting from the shoulders 


Martinée of mauve silk, with deeper 
mauve cashmere bolero edged with a 
still deeper shade of panne velvet 


BREAKFAST COAT 
Chinese silk plissée, with little 
jacket of rose cashmere. 


where the Watteau pleat generally 
begins, and under the fall of lace 
around the shoulders, are bands of 
green taffeta silk that are quite 
narrow at the top and gradually 
widen out until at the foot of the 
gown they measure half a yard in 
width. These are tacked on to the 
lace gown, but not so as to hide the 
lace beneath them. The fashion is a 
very striking one, but extremely 
smart. 

Classic lines are attempted on 
many of the new tea-gowns, and 
mixture of the classic and the Em- 





of cream 


Ww 


DRESSING JACKET of 
white flannel with blue 
dots; blue silk braid. 
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TEA-GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES 
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pire that is rather 
N odd if one studies 
the different 
a8 epochs, and yet is 
effective. 
In pale yellow lib- 
erty satin with 
appliqué of lace is 
one of these cos- 
tumes with a high 
girdle in Empire 
style, with draped 


(\ fichu of the silk, 


hy) most 
¥ 


XY) and with long 
flowing sleeves of 
lace. Becoming 
and graceful and 
decidedly _ classi- 

y, eal, this is an ef- 

Vi fective and very 

Y charming design. 

Liberty satin 
and liberty velvet 

) are to be two fa- 

/". vorite materials 

Wy for tea-gowns this 

4 : . 

“Winter, and in odd 

(KW) shades as well as 

A) in the convention- 
al blues, pinks, 

r\ and purples. Pale 

NY gray, dove color, 
and yellow are 
among the mate- 

off rials used, and 
Re there are always 
Y draped fichus and 
Ms long hanging lace 
UN sleeves, while the 
latest fad is to 

have the fichu out- 

i lined with a narrow band of fur, 


W) preferably beaver or otter, although 
\7 ermine is often used for this pur- 


pose, and is generally very satis- 
factory. There are tea-gowns made 


open at the throat, and there are 
others made with high collars. These 
gowns are now more expensive and 
( t costly than they were, and it is diffi- 


An een 4 SS 


Tea-cown of pale green satin with écru lace trimmings, and wreaths em- 
broidered in a slightly deeper shade of green ; yoke of shirred cream mousseline. 


925 
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cult to carry out the latest fashions 
in any but the expensive materials. 
However, on the other hand, while 
one cannot satisfactorily copy these 
exquisite gowns in cheaper materials, 
one may use the expensive models as 
suggestions merely, and so achieve 
a very smart-looking gown at a rea- 
sonable price. 































N this age of luxury on the one 
hand, and common sense on the 
other, the hat intended for sum- 
mer is suitable only for a few brief 
weeks, and then there must come 
the autumn hat, then the winter hat, 
and then the midwinter hat, before 
the spring hat presages what. the 
summer will bring forth. The wo- 
man with plenty of money has sev- 
eral—perhaps many—hats for each 
while the woman with less 
money to spend, and good common 
sense to keep her in countenance, 
has one good serviceable hat each 
season, and makes it serve. In other 
words, a hat for every day in the 
year seems to be requisite to the 
peace of mind of many of the wo- 
menkind of this age, and the wo- 
man who indulges in. the greatest 
number of hats is the one who is 
most enthusiastic over the charms of 
the fashions for each season in 
turn. The summer hat may have 
been a dream of beaut? in color, but 
what a dear is the autumn hat; and 


season, 


PALe gray and green walk- 


ing-hat. gray bird. 
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White felt, with big white and 


as for the winter hats, truly nothing 
ever so becoming has been seen, and 
even to the uneducated the hats for 
this winter are most attractive. Made 
of velvet or cloth or tulle or lace or 
fur, each one has a distinctive style 
of its own, and the shapes are so 
many in number that certainly no 
head should go unfitted. 

It is noticeable that crowns are 
coming into fashion again. Hats 
may be flat in general effect, for the 
flat hat has been very becoming, but 
there is a crown now, and the hat is 
no longer perched in the air so high 
that the band—in itself a very ugly 
thing—is visible, but the hat fits 
closer to the head. Flowers trim 
winter hats just as much as summer 
hats. One very favorite style among 


the new fashions is a hat with quite 
a wide brim, and on the inside of 
the brim a wreath of pink roses. 
The btim itself is faced with pink 
tulle, and the outside of the hat is 
of deep wine-colored velvet with no 
trimming save the folds of the vel- 


Brown felt, with black binding 
and quills. 
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i> 
os Bonnets for theatre wear and 
for older women are to be in fash- i 
ion this year, and. when strings 
- are becoming they will be worn. 
Ny Last spring there were some im- 
py mensely smart bonnets worn, but 
Ve the fashion did not prove so 
popular as had been expected, 
simply because strings are not be- 
\ coming to every one. The bon- 
r\4 nets now are very like big bows 
ory . 
< of spangled tulle or jet or velvet, 
and the old-fashioned Alsatian 
bow with tulle rosettes at the back 
of the bow, and in the centre a 
rhinestone ornament, is one of the 
— newest models. The flowers used 
NP on winter hats are of silk or vel- 
A vet as a ruie, and of most ex- 
quisite colorings. Purple in all Pa 
° . ° ° (| 
its shades is to be fashionable this \\ } 
year, and the flowers and feathers a 
. \y 
for hats are most beautiful ex- 
mia ponents of the new purples. 
IN i 
Wh 
bad DARK BLUE FELT HAT, with drapery of blue velvet and 
- two blue feathers. 
vet, which are most artistically 
~~. A 


| draped. There are soft hats 
+X) and stiff hats, large hats and 
id small hats, but a happy medium as 
to size and a more conservative re- 
gard to shape are noticeable this 


—~ year. The picture-hat is pic- 
IY) ~ . 2 . . 

SV turesque, of medium size, fitting 
A the head to perfection, with a brim 


turned up at the side, an ostrich 

feather inside the brim fastened 
} with a handsome buckle of rhine- 
4 stones, and on the outside of the 
<¥} hat only two ostrich feathers 
bs around the crown. On the side 
of the hat where the brim is turn- 
ed down, it is not so wide but that 
the hair can be seen. In other 
words, the picture-hat shows the 
hair and the good lines of a wo- 
man’s face more than it ever did New Toque; draped brim of black mirror velvet ; crown 


before. of chinchilla; trimming of silver-blue thistles and leaves. 
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Soma pretty autumn fancies 








INE linen, embroidery and 

lace appeal to every wo- 
man whose tastes are 
dainty, and this season the lin- 
gerie is more attractive than 
ever. Most exquisitely fine ma- 
terials are used, and the hand 
embroidery has reached a de- 
gree of perfection that has not 
been seen for many years. 

Nightgowns are now, as a rule, 
made open at the throat, in V 
shape, round, or square, and the 
embroidery is on the gown it- 
self rather than in ruffles and 
jabots, as was fashionable two 
or three seasons ago. Night- 
gowns are made longer and 
fuller, and with larger sleeves, 
and in truth resemble closely 
the simpler bedroom wrappers. 

Chemises and combinations, 
the short petticoat and corset 
waist in one, are made of the 
finest lawn or nainsook, with a 
narrow edging of lace and any 
amount of hand embroidery 
around the shoulders. 

Corset-covers are the prettiest 
garments imaginable, and are 
most carefully fitted so there 
shall be no unnecessary fulness 
around the waist. Valenciennes 
lace, real or the finest imitation, 
is the most in demand, and is 
used on all lingerie. 

Petticoats are exceedingly ex- 
pensive, and are made of soft 
silk with flounces of embroidery 
and lace as well as of cambric. 
Even the cambric ones are ex- 
tremely elaborate. 
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crépe does not go under the lace, but is sewed to the edge; rose velvet pastilles 
let into the lace on the collar. 


\} Bouse of pink crépe, with entire yoke and front of lace in one piece; the 





UST so long as the fashion of far more comfortable than a thicker 
J street gowns made with skirt one. This winter all cloth costumes 
and coat to match continues’ will have waist and skirt of the same 
popular will separate waists be fash- material, but there will also be a 
ionable, for, as a rule, a cloth or waist of some lighter-weight ma- 
velvet waist is not comfortable for terial—chiffon, crépe de Chine, silk, 


indoor wear, and under a coat cer- lace, embroidered muslin, or linen. 


y, tainly a silk or crépe de Chine waist is The chiffon, silk, and crépe de Chine 


waists will match 
exactly in color 
the gown itself, 
and be trimmed 
with bands of the 
material, or a deep 
embroidered collar 
with long ends, 
made of the ma- 
terial to match 
the skirt, showing 
that the waist is 
not a separate and 
distinct garment, 
but part of the 
costume. 

But there are 
many smart lace 
waists, black or 
white, or black 
made up over 
white, that are im- 
mensely attrac- 
tive. One style 
that has been 
popular for two or 
three seasons, is of 
white lace with 
bands of black 
cloth embroidered 
in jet. This is 
intended to be 
worn with a black 
cloth gown, and is 
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SEPARATE 


most becoming and 
effective, and this 
year is made up in 
all black as well. 


The heavy black 
\ lace waists with 
f/. cloth trimmings to 


wear with the cloth 
skirts are to be again 
fashionable, but they 
are no longer new, 
and the same _ ob- 
jection is urged 
against the 
embroidered 
muslin and 
linen waists 
which look so 
delightfully 
fresh and 
trim at any time of 
the year. 





Accordion or side 
pleated chiffon, louis- 





ine, 6r net waists 
with. deep collar 
and cuffs of em- 


broideréd satin are 
among the new de- 
signs, and the collar 


. and cuffs afford a 

(p capital opportunity 
for:-the display of 
handsome embroid- with white spots. 
ery — always hand- 


wark, be it understood. These waists 
and their trimmings must be the 
exatt shade of the gown with which 
they are to be worn, and yet there 
are an unusual number of new de- 
signs which are to be made up in 
all the light colors, showing that the 
fashion of separate waists has not 
yet been driven out of existence by 
any means. 

4 Crépe de Chine is an excellent ma- 
terial for a separate waist, whether 
a light or dark color is chosen, and 
there is not the slightest necessity 


WAISTS 





GRAY-BLUE VELVET BLOUSE; black stitching and tassels; patent-leather 
belt; yoke and cuffs of tucked white satin; little bands and tie of black satin 


for buying the more expensive quali- 
ties. A black crépe de Chine waist 
is an excellent investment, for it will 
stand a surprising amount of hard 
wear. It is not thick enough to be 
uncomfortable under a heavy coat, 
and can by a change of trimmings be 
made to do duty for many different 
occasions. The plain accordion or 
side pleated waist can be worn with 
deep Vandyke collar of embroidered 
satin, or with a white lace collar, or 
with embroidered bretelles, collar, 
and cuffs—in short, any sort of trim- 
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B.iouse of.cream taffeta trimmed with delicate 
green, white, and silver braid; raised green silk dots ; 
taffeta is cut away on the large collar, and an open- 
work of green and white is substituted. 


ming will look well, and each style 
will quite transform the waist, mak- 
ing it look as though it were a dif- 
ferent style with each change. 

All transparent materials in em- 
broidered muslins and batistes, and 
also in embroidered pongees, are to 
be made up in house gowns, and 
in fancy waists to go with skirts of 
different material. They are made 
over colored linings, and are trimmed 
with embroidery rather than with 
lace, or sometimes with embroidered 
or lace appliqué figures. The lining 
is cut away from the sleeves and 
around the neck, so that the gown is 
delightfully thin. It is a simple but 
very dainty model, and can be copied 
in much less expensive materials 
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than the original designs. 
Silk muslins are attractive, 
made in this fashion, and 
will be worn for house 
gowns. The flowered silks 
are to be used for waists and 
also for smart little house 
gowns—not foulard silks, 
but the soft taffetas—but 
these need not be of the 
most expensive patterns. 
Cloth in light colors—a 
fine, silky broadcloth — is 
much favored for morning 
waists. It wears extremely 
well, and cleans equally 
well, so that a broadcloth 
waist, if tastefully made, is 
calculated to bear much use. 


‘TAILOR-MADE BLOUsE of gray cloth or heavy cash- 
mere, with edges in white of the same material or silk. 
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much in favor 


this 


coming 


S mc fashions are to be very 


winter, and the 
woman with a small 
income and large 
ideas as to how she 
wants to dress. will 
not therefore have 
nearly so much diffi- 


culty as usual in her 


efforts to be in the 
latest fashion. She 
ean bring out her 


treasure-box — for, of 
course, every woman 
has a treasure-box—of 
laces, ribbons, and em- 
broideries, and can 
easily work them in to 
good advantage for 
her afternoon and 
evening gowns. For 
her every-day gowns 
she need only get 
some good pattern that 
fits her well, and have 
the design carried out, 
under her own 
personal super- 
vision, by some 
comparatively 


inexpensive tai- 
lor or dress- 
maker. The 


queer old - fash - 
ioned - looking 
silks, plain or 
figured, she can 
use for her even- 
ing frocks, for 
her separate 
waists, and for 
her tea - gowns, 
and she can trim 












































ruchings 


of 


BROADCLOTH GOowN in deep blue with stitching in 
heavy black silk. 


them with black and white lace, with 


tulle, and with black 
velvet ribbon; and if 
she follows the elabor- 
ate fashion plates, she 
can, by using old ma- 
terials, evolve a most 
satisfactory result. 

First and foremost 
she must have, if it is 
in any way possible, a 
good street gown. The 
fashions all tend to the 
waist and skirt being 
made of the same ma- 
terial, but worn with a 
coat to match. For 
some unknown reason, 
the making of a waist 
is a most expensive 
thing, and at the same 
time it is far easier to 
turn out a good-look- 
ing home-made waist 
than it is a coat or 
skirt. Consequently 
it is better to put what 
money there is into 
having a good coat and 
skirt well made and 
finished, and then have 
the waist made at 
home. The quantity 
of material in the 
waist, if spoiled, will 
not cost much, and, 
fortunately for most 
women, the style 
is still to have 
waists rather 
loosely fitted, so 
that on a fairly 
well-shaped lin- 
ing the material 
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FLANNEL morning blouse 





may be draped and trimmed so that 
a smart-looking waist can be turned 
out even by an inexperienced worker. 
Having several gowns is not an ex- 
travagance, for if there is a gown 
for each occasion, it is astonishing 
how much longer each will remain 
fresh. When the street gown is taken 
off as soon as a woman comes into the 
house, then brushed and hung up and 
the house gown donned, the next time 
the street gown is put on it will look 
fresh and neat,, whereas if worn all 
day, it soon loses its freshness. 
There are, if a woman be so fortu- 
nate as to live near the big shops, 
very good ready-made street gowns 
to be had at comparatively small 
prices. In buying these, however, 
the greatest care must be taken to 
choose the most conservative style. 
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YELLOow liberty satin. 





Pace blue crépe de Chine 


The newest style in the ready-made 
garment is a dangerous one to invest 
in, for the chances are that in an- 
other six months it will be out of 
date—and markedly out of date. A 
plain coat and skirt are the best in- 
vestment, and there must be a good 
fit to make the costume look well. 
When a ready-made coat has to be 
taken up on the shoulders to any 
extent in order to make it fit, it is 
a poor investment, and_ yet this is 
the plan often adopted. The pulling 
up on the shoulders drags bust and 
waist lines out of place, and rarely 
can they be returned to their proper 
positions; but if from shoulder to 
bust the coat fits well, then the 
chances are that it may be made to 
fit well around the waist and hips. 
The skirt should also be very plain 
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SIMPLE AUTUMN FASHIONS 


THE new cape coat. 


. 
NT) in design, and, if trimmed, not 
trimmed in any conspicuous fashion ; 
and a dark color is the best to choose. 
At this moment, when there is so 
much uncertainty as to which fash- 
ion will survive longest, the long or 
the short coat, it is not worth while 
to expend a great deal of money in 
a ready-made suit. It would be much 
wiser to put some of one’s allowance 
into the purchase of a good piece of 
fur, for fur will be very fashionable 
this year, and a boa or stole will 
make any costume look well. 

House gowns are a whole chapter 
in themselves. This does not mean 
l tea-gowns, be it understood, but 

gowns to wear in the house for after- 
noon or evening, or at the theatre. 
Such gowns are very necessary in 
‘these days when separate waists are 








Tue long seam coat. 





For a morning suit. 


not so fashionable as they were, and 
when it is the fashion to wear skirts 
and waists of one material. Nun’s- 
veiling is about the cheapest and 
best material when economy has to 
be considered, and the light shades 
are extremely good. The trimming 
can be of lace dyed to match the 
nun’s-veiling—not necessarily an ex- 
pensive lace—or bands of silk or a 
band of silk embroidered with 
French knots, and then a chiffon 
yoke and undersleeves. Accordion- 
pleated gowns are not out of fashion, 
and nun’s-veiling accordion-pleated 
makes a charmingly dainty frock for 
house wear, no matter what the color, 
provided it be light. White is always 
fashionable, and never more so than 
now. If all white is not becoming, 
narrow black velvet ribbons and ro- 
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embroidery in pale gray-green; moss-green 
velvet bands on waist. 


settes with steel and rhinestone 
buckles make the gown exceed- 
ingly smart and very novel in 
effect. Trimming with bands 
of velvet ribbon exactly the same 
shade as the veiling is another 
dainty and effective fashion. 





t 
pretty house gown, not only SIMPLE EBVeNING GOWN of tucked liberty silk, with bands T 
one of nun’s-veiling as just de- and bertha of white lace. 
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scribed, but a tea-gown as _ well. 
This can be made of the most 
inexpensive silk, and at all times 
of the year, if unfashionable colors 
are chosen, there are cheap silks to 
be had. These made tight-fitting at 
the back and sides, in princesse ef- P 





fect, with jabots and ruffles in front, 
or open to show a pretty front of 
lace or embroidery, are most useful 
garments. 


House Gown of pale gray cashmere, with 


It is a good plan to have a 
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JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
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PART VIIL—WHICH DEALS WITH SPONTANEOUS EJACULATIONS 


ARTIN, say ‘papa’? Come, 
be a good baby and say 
‘papa’! Will he? Please, 





baby! Pa-pa-pa! Please? 
Please !” 
Susy’s lips pursed de- 


liciously, her eyes, round and brown, fastened 
hypnotically on her son’s, her hands clasped 
in his small and uncertain lap. One would 
have thought a table or a chair must burst 
into speech at such a charming appeal, but 
flesh and blood remained obstinately mute. 

“Oh, Martin dear, why don’t you talk? 
Aren’t you going to, ever? Watch me, now, 
and do it, please, Binks! Pa-pa-pa! It’s so 
easy to say!” 

Martin smiled wisely, and sucked in his 
moist, pink lips. Susy caught her breath. 
Would he? She grasped his fat little legs 
nervously and shook him gently, as if to 
precipitate the impending crisis. 

Slowly his cheeks filled and filled before 
her; his eyes began to disappear, his nose 
became a speck. It was as if the pent-up 
speech within him must surely burst out in 
a flood of oratory, so pretentious were the 
preparations. In sympathy with these facial 
contortions his anxious mother’s countenance 
assumed an expression so similar as to cause 
her husband to experience a little alarm. 

“Hurry it up, Toots, hurry it up!” he be- 
sought her. “If it must happen, let us hear 
it now! You don’t know how queer you 
look, really. Why don’t you slap each 
other’s backs ?”’ 

And still the two confronted each other, 
Martin swelling visibly with each second, 


Vor. XXXVII.—60. 


Susy unconsciously imitating him. Mr. Wil- 
bour stared at them, fascinated. 

“Tt can’t last long,” he murmured. 
steady! There!” 

For a sort of internal grunt from his 
son announced the approaching climax; his 
mouth took on every semblance of the letter 
p. His father’s lips instinctively shaped 
themselves to that explosive consonant, and 
for one last second the three sat spellbound, 
pouting into space. 

Then as Susy enthusiastically chirped out 
her model ery and even Mr. Wilbour apolo- 
getically muttered “ pa-pa,” Martin slowly and 
noiselessly projected from his bunched and 
rosy mouth a small but unmistakable bubble. 
It grew and grew with all the effect of some 
uncanny conjuror’s trick: it seemed impossi- 


“ Hold 





Slowly his cheeks filled and filled. 
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An inscrutable smile drew up the corners 
of his lips. 


ble that from such a tiny source such a 
sphere should rise. Even as he blew it, he 
rolled his eyes from one of his parents to 
the other, as if to command their utmost 
attention and appreciation, and when at the 
supreme moment it collapsed softly, and his 
cheeks assumed their normal proportions, he 
met their disappointed sighs with a reas- 
suring smile, that said more plainly than 
words, “ There, how many children of my 
age could have done that?” 

For a moment the ruse succeeded: they 
experienced a certain foolish pride in this 
idiotic achievement; but Mr. Wilbour re- 
covered immediately and addressed his son 
severely. 

“ All right, Binks, all right! If that’s the 
best you can do, say no more. Only, if you 
think this soap-bubble act is going to take 
the place of the ordinary drawing-room 
patter, you’re doomed to a terrible awaken- 
ing! People aren’t accustomed to it, my 
dear boy, and they won’t stand it. I tell 
you that, straight! It may hold the atten- 
tion through its undeniable novelty, for a 
little, but it won’t do—it won’t do!” 

Susy kissed his fat, creased hands de- 
spairingly. 

“Oh, Martin, how could you?” she up- 
braided him. “And I thought you were 
really going to, this time! Here you are 
fifteen months old—no, you’re fifteen and 
three weeks—and you don’t talk any more 
than as if you were fifteen weeks!” 


“ Or 
gloomily. 

Susy turned on him instantly. “ Why, 
Tom Wilbour, you ought to be ashamed! 
You, yourself, never said a word till you were 
two—not one! Aunt Emma often says so. 
And they all thought it was dreadful, too.” 

“Well and good,” Mr. Wilbour responded 
tranquilly, “but I never mistook myself for 
a bubble-party, anyhow! I never got every- 
body wrought up to nervous prostration and 
then insulted ’em like that. And when I 
did speak—!” 

His tone implied enormous possibilities. 
Mrs. Wilbour sniffed. 

“Oh yes, Tommy, we all know how grand 
it was when you did speak! We know what 
you said, too. It was—” 

“It’s not necessary, my dear girl, to go 
into details; suffice it to say, as they say 
in novels, that I spoke.” 

“Aunt Emma, what was it that Tommy 
said when he first spoke?” Susy pursued re- 
lentlessly, as Miss Wilbour passed the door. 

“Why, he said ‘choo-choo,’ my dear, and 
after that, ‘Na-na’—that was for me—and 
then—” 


fifteen minutes,” Tom answered 


“Dear me, Aunt Emma, can’t I get you a 


chair or a book or—or something?’ her 
nephew interrupted hastily. 

“Why, no, thank you, Tom, I’m just on 
my way to the kitchen. After that he said, 
‘Moppy ’—that was for Aunt Martha,—and 
then I’m not quite sure—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Aunt Em; you 
needn’t bother. As I say, Toots, when a boy 
gets you all strung up so that you expect 
him to spout, ‘ Live or die, sink or swim, 
survive or perish, I give my heart and my 
hand to this vote!’ and then he blows a 
silly bubble and quits, you naturally feel—” 

“You naturally feel that he ought to say 
‘ Moppy 1” 

Mrs. Wilbour rarely essayed satire, but its 
very rarity lent it a distinct force, and her 
husband wilted under it. 

“Not at all, not at all,” he returned 
feebly, “nothing of the sort. I don’t believe 
I said it, anyway. I—” 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, I do. You won’t 
hear Binks saying anything like that. When 
he does talk—” 

“He will lisp in numbers, without any 
doubt,” his father assented eagerly. “ My 
dear, I am sure of it. Probably, even now, he 
has the thing all planned, and it will pour 
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out in one triumphant burst. And, anyhow, 
they oughtn’t to talk too soon, ought they?” 

“No, indeed,” Susy returned, appeased. 
“Don’t you know, 


“Tf you talk before you go 
Your tongue will be your overthrow ”? 


“Ts that Mr. Wilbour inquired 
genially. “ Well, in that case we’re sure of 
one thing: Binks will never be overthrown 
that way, will he? And that’s a mighty good 
thing, too. I say, Tootie, William Sears must 
have talked terrible soon, mustn’t he?” 

“Hush, Tommy; Will is all right, only—” 

“ Yes, that’s just it— only’. He was telling 
us about Dot to-day, and that fool thing she 
said about her prayer-book. It makes me 
tired—a child four years old!” 

“Well, but, Tommy, you must admit it 
was funny. She was so calm about it. I 
heard her myself, you know—it was to Mrs. 
Upton she said it. She opened it at the 
title-page and handed it to Mrs. Upton, and 
remarked in the most matter-of-fact way, 
‘This is a very excellent picture of Jesus, 
Mrs. Upton!’ Any one would have thought 
she had seen half a dozen proofs! You’d 
have had to laugh, Tom.” 

“Oh, well, but you do get tired of the best 
story in the world when Will Sears tells it, 
Toots.” 

“You mean you do, Tommy.” 

“T mean any person of sense does. 
in the world you 
anything in that— 
that—” 

“ Tommy!” 

‘‘Well, he is. 
More so than any- 
body I ever knew.” 

“Oh, I don’t 
know. He used to 
be very interesting 
sometimes.” 

“QO Lord!” 

“Well, he did. 
Ask any of the 
girls. You know he 
has travelled a good 
deal—” 

“Where? To the 
Holy Land and 
back, with that im- 
becile party.” 

“T don’t see why 
they were imbecile.” 


so ?” 





How 
could ever have seen 
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“You don’t? Why, they must have been, 
to take William Sears along!” 

Regarding this subject as closed, Mr. 
Wilbour moved lightly to another. 

“Why did you try to teach Binks to 
say ‘papa’ first?” he demanded. “I thought 
that was out of date. I thought they opened 
up nowadays with German poetry.” 

“Oh, you mean because Nathalie Upton 
happened to learn that kindergarten song 
from her brother. It’s because p is easy to 
say, Tom.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be so in the case of 
my son,” his father observed. “If ever 
a child came within an inch of exploding 
with a loud report, he’s it. If I were you, 
I’d try the rest of the alphabet first.” 

“You see,” Susy continued seriously, 
“there are two ways. They may begin with 
—with spontaneous ejaculations or—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Toots!” 

“That’s all right, that’s just the word. 
Or else they may—” 

“Tf it’s like the first one, dearest, don’t 










“This is a very ex- 
cellent picture, 
Mrs. U pton.”’ 























He stood upon 


one bare foot. 


rain 


say it so quickly, and explain as you go— 
won’t you?” 

“ Now, you’ve made me forget it, Tommy, 
—oh, you’re mussing my hair! 

“T can’t think of the word,” Susy resumed, 
after a pause, “but it means mewing like 
a cat, you know.” 

“Mewing like a— My country! Do you 
mean to say that they can get that way so 
soon? I thought you had to inherit it, and 
I’m sure—” 

“Tommy, don’t be dreadful!” 

“But you’re the dreadful one, Miss! 
enough to gray one’s hair. It sounds like 
Edgar Allan Poe. You wake up in the night 
in an old, lonely mansion, and you feel feel- 
ings that you can’t express, but they are 
more than curdling, and the water drips 
from the eaves, and you have a kind of—of— 
murdered sensation—” 

“Tommy, don’t!” 

“_—. sensation, and there’s a weight on your 
chest, and a sort of pattering noise begins, 
and well you know that It is coming, coming, 
coming!” 

“Tommy Wilbour, stop this minute!” 

“ And then you know that you knew from 
the beginning that there was something 
strange about this house, and that the 
strangeness was in the soul of the man that 
died there in the sombre October, when all 
was dank and—and—dank—” 

“You said dank before.” 


It’s 
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“That's all right—you wait. It comes 
nearer, nearer, nearer, and moans and weeps, 
but that is not the worst, for through the 
moaning you begin to hear a sound that 
pulls your hair upward with sheer terror, a 
sound that holds you stiff and stark to the 
bed, a sound that makes you realize that this 
is indeed the end; it is—it is—” 

“Oh, please, Tommy!” 

“Tt is,’ Mr. Wilbour continued relentless- 
ly, “the Mewing of a Cat! 

“Heavens! What cat? Alas, you know but 
too well! The cat that in the gloomy mid- 
night, when she prayed in vain, helped you 
slay the soul—” 

“Tom, I shall scream!” 

“_of the Lady—” 

“Aunt Emma! Aunt Emma!” 

“What is the matter, Susy? 
you are frightening Martin!” 

“Make him stop, Aunt Emma—he’s tick- 
ling me— Ow! Ow! Oh, Tom, please!” 

“Tom,” Aunt Emma commanded severely, 
“stop this minute. I’m ashamed of you— 
you'll have her in hysterics. The idea!” 

“That’s all right—she pulled my hair. 
And my ears, too. Just because I was telling 
her a story about an old, lonely mansion—” 

At this point Martin Brinkerhoff giggled 
reminiscently. It was a soft, polite giggle, 
but it expressed volumes, and the creator of 
the old, lonely mansion stopped abruptly. 

“Good heavens! do you think he under- 
stood?” he inquired with deep concern. 

“Of course he did, and he was disgusted— 
simply disgusted. He probably thinks you’re 
crazy. If you could ever keep still long 
enough to listen to anybody else, Tommy, 
you’d find out lots of things you never knew 
at all.” 

“For instance?” Mr. Wilbour suggested 
politely. 

“TI didn’t mean that Binks would neces- 
sarily mew, you see. Sometimes it’s a 
rooster, or a dog, or—or anything they happen 
to hear, you know. You have to begin some 
way. And usually they imitate, I believe.” 

“Oh! Well, if he waits to hear a rooster, 
I fear he’ll wait some time, my dear. I didn’t 
notice many on Seventy-ninth Street to-day. 
However, that may have been my abstracted 
way. I get thinking of things—” 

“Oh yes!” 

Mrs. Wilbour’s tone was distinctly un- 
sympathetic. 

“But better a rooster—even an imagina- 


Be quiet; 
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tive one, dearest, than a cat. 
I’m glad he needn’t mew. Some- 
how I have a horror of that 
sound. It makes me think of—” 

“There, there, Tommy, you 

told what it made you think of. 
The question is, will he just make 
some kind of noise, or will he 
try to sound like something? 
Aunt Emma wants to know, 
don’t you, Aunt Emma?” 

“Why, yes, it would be inter- 
esting,” Miss Wilbour returned, 
but without that enthusiasm : 
that ordinarily characterized her ¥ 
researches into her grandneph- 
ew’s development. It is probable 
that it had occurred to her that 
she was highly unlikely to assist, 
in her character of disinterested scientist, at 
Martin’s conversational début; any sign of 
forthcoming speech were only too certain to 
be caught by the ever-ready Belle, who would 
at this point convey him most certainly to 
some one of her cherished coverts—notably 
the laundry—and there exercise him in the 
production of those exclamations, ejaculatory 
or imitative, which should occur to him as 
most expressive of his state of mind. 

For Belle, alas, had no appreciation of the 
inestimable value to science of Aunt Emma’s 
red book. Her idea of its baleful influence on 
her charge’s destiny might readily be gained 
from the frequency and persistence of her 
abductions. How many of his earliest grunts 
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With one fat fore- 
finger he would 
poke buiton 

after button. 


and mutterings had been snatched from 
chronicling she only knew; through what 
psychological labyrinths his first conceptions 
struggled must remain, except for her ex- 
plication, lost to the world. 

“There, there, precious!” she would mur- 
mur, when a hasty glance into Aunt Emma’s 
room convinced her that the red book was not 
in sight—“ There, there; come with Belle. 
She'll take care of the lamb; yes, she will!” 

And Martin, who now travelled with a con- 
siderable velocity, would pat along by her 
side, grasping her finger, apprehensively view- 
ing the landscape o’er in order to escape lurk- 
ing footstools or turned-over rug-corners. 
Once in safe retreat, he would settle himself 
on the cushion provided by the thoughtful 
companion of his flight, and divert himself 
with his recent favorite occupation of taking 
off and putting on his shoes and stockings. 

With one fat forefinger he would poke 
button after button through its hole, re- 
ligiously wetting his finger in his mouth be- 
tween each operation, and having removed 
the shoes, he would peel each stocking from 
its stumpy little foot. As the last pink toe 
appeared he would utter a grunt of approval, 
and, having with some small difficulty counted 
the treasured members, forward and _ back- 
ward, for he was highly accurate, he would 
reverse the process as far as possible, and 
sometimes succeed in pulling on one stock- 
ing part way. At this juncture, Belle, who 
had learned to look up from her book in- 
stinctively at the proper point, would com- 
plete the operation, Martin’s eyes following 
her with interest as she pressed each button 
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back into place and fastened his diminutive 
stocking-supporters with a brisk snap. 

“What precision! what despatch! An ex- 
cellent mnursemaid, indeed!” appeared to 
tremble on his lips, but he withheld any 
actual comment. After a moment spent in 
admiration of her handiwork, he would wet 
his fingers and push again at the top button 
of the teft shoe, and, to quote the rules in the 
Arithmetic, proceed as before. 

Belle, who shared her mistress’s regret 
that their charge had not distinguished him- 
self by an earlier and more pronounced grasp 
of the language, would often, on these occa- 
sions, try her hand at inducing him to com- 
mit himself, by ever so small a syllable, to 
his native tongue. 

“Come on, Mister, and say ‘ ta-ta’ when I 
give you your shoe!” she besought him, one 
morning. “Come on; now! ‘ Ta-ta, Belle!’ 
Say it? Say it! Here I know lots of little 
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boys, and none of ’em don’t act like that, not 
a bit. You give ’em a shoe, and what do they 
say? Tell me that!” 

Martin evinced a polite curiosity as to the 
remarks of other and more loquacious in- 
fants, but appeared, for his own part, quite 
ignorant of their ordinary course under the 
circumstances in question. 

“Well, I won’t give you the other, then. 
No, shoe all gone. Bad Martin can’t have his 
shoe. Not a bit. What does he say? Ta-ta? 
Will y’ say it?’ 

The obvious idiocy of the two syllables had 
evidently been long apparent to the youth, 
but the added insult of suggesting that he 
should stoop to employ them with absolutely 
no cause, the object of his gratitude being 
at present purposely withdrawn, was 
much for his endurance, and arising from 
his cushion, he stood upon one bare foot in 
an attitude so menacing as utterly to win the 
heart of any feminine spectator. 

“ Well, so he was! Sweet as honey, was he? 
Was he the smartest baby on the street, 
was he? Never mind; it don’t matter, it 
don’t make no difference if that Roseman 
family’s baby can talk. I guess she’s more’n 
nine months, no matter what they say! And 
I know they’re Jews, too. I'll bet they are. 
She’s too fat, too, ain’t she, Martin? Can’t 
stand up, can she? I'll bet there’s no pork 
goes into that house! No, indeed.” 

Martin regarded his foot pensively and 
shook his head slowly and emphatically from 
side to side, as if he saw too clearly the 
inevitable pneumonia that threatened his 
future years. Contrition seized 
his nurse. 

“Bless his heart! was he 
eatchin’ his death o’ danger? 
Well, here’s his shoe. Put it 
on, baby, or you'll sneeze in a 
minute. But say ‘ta-ta’! Say, 
*Ta-ta, Belle!’ Hurry up, now!” 

Martin gave a pathetic sniff; 
it was as if that fatal fiend 
the grippe had already marked 
him for its own. 

“Here, here! None o’ that, 
now! MHere’s your shoe! Let 
me put it on, quick. Don’t 
you dare to sneeze! If Miss 
Emma heard you sneeze, Mis- 
ter, I know who’d get it!” 

A malicious grin wrinkled 
the corners of the baby’s mouth. 


too 
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“T know too, my poor girl, and 
it wouldn’t be me!” he very nearly 
rejoined. 

“ Oh, you young rascal! They'll 
have to get up early if they 
want to beat you! Do you see 
him cock his head at-me? But 
never a word!” 

It was Aunt Emma who almost 
inveigled him into speech. It 
appeared that the supporters of 
the spontaneous-ejaculation theory 
banked heavily on the suggestive 
and picturesque expression of the 
idea of absence, negation, separa- 
tion, impossibility, ete. The nor- : 
mal infant, one gathered from a c 
detailed consideration of this 
theory, combined in one sweeping, 
masterful epithet the very marrow, the essen- 
tial quality, of all these ideas, and applied 
it indiscriminately to the loss of his bottle, 
the departure of summer, the absence of an 
elevator in his apartment, or the failure of 
the Democratic party. Out of 7369 selected 
subjects, 6541 had first indicated their con- 


nection with the speaking public by means ~ 


of some such pregnant word, and it was Aunt 
Emma’s intention to tempt her grandnephew 
into conversational indiscretion by means 
of an artificially induced situation. 

Having set her trap with a treasured red 
ball, a dilapidated rubber cow, a silver soup- 
ladle high in present favor, his pet cushion, 
and his wondering parents, this devotee of 
science began to withdraw the various objects 
of interest, one by one. 

Grasping the red ball elaborately, she 
pranced out of the room with it, remarking 
in her flight, 

“ All gone, Martin, all gone!” 

The rubber cow was next escorted from 
the room, tail foremost, and deposited in the 
hall. 

“All gone, baby! Cow gone away!” 

Martin eyed the cow’s disappearing and 
dented nose with rising interest. As the soup- 
ladle was trailed temptingly through the door 
he made an involuntary movement, and 
squirmed to his. feet as the cushion went the 
way of all his diversions. 

“Mamma going now! (Come, Susy, let 
me push you out!) See, Martin, all gone!” 

And Susy, bewildered but docile, was pro- 
pelled into the all-devouring hall. Martin’s 
eyes grew round, his chin quivered. Would 
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door he began to 
and hum 
reminiscently. 


coo 


nothing be left him? 
stinately on the sofa, eying his son with in- 
terest. 

“Don’t you let them fool you, old man; 
they’re all out there behind the door,” he de- 


ob- 


Tom remained 


clared reassuringly. “And don’t you speak 
till you’re good and ready, either!” 

“Come on, now, Tom, and go out slowly! 
See, baby, papa’s all gone! Martin all alone! 
All gone? O-o-o-h, too bad, all gone!” 

Aunt Emma cooed out this desolating 
phrase in a manner to convince the most self- 
satisfied infant of absolute and final deser- 
tion. Nor was her tone lost on the object of 
all this pantomime. It was only too evident 
to him that there would be little left in the 
room but the walls and the floor if this de- 
vastating hand were not by some means 
stayed. His eyes wandered to the dining- 
table—would this inexplicable woman take 
that, too? 

“Tt’s up to you, Binks!” his father ob- 
served, his head in the doorway. “Say it 
quick, if you’re going to! The hall’s full. 
We’re all gone—indeed we are! Quite, quite 
gone, as William puts it.” 

The head disappeared. There was a silence 
in the room. Aunt Emma, herself withdrawn 
now, watched through a crack in the door, 
one hand on the knob. Suddenly the hand 
trembled, for Martin, his eyes fixed on the 
door, began to coo and hum reminiscently; 
his tones mimicked her late inflection per- 
fectly. It was only a premonitory chanting, 
a soft, indistinct murmur, but surely the pre- 
cursor of impending speech! Instinctively 
her own lips formed the syllables of her late 
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motif, while, to her joy, Martin’s own lips 
opened, he breathed a soft vowel— was it 
“A-a-aw”? Still wider his lips parted, he 
set his jaw. 

“G-g-guh-guh—” Aunt Emma’s grasp 
shook the door-knob; it rattled slightly. Mar- 
tin’s glance wandered to the crack; it seemed 
to Aunt Emma that he looked her in the eye. 

Then an inscrutable smile drew up the 
corners of his lips, his lids drooped. He sank 
gently on the floor, and, yawning, laid his 
head upon his outstretched arm. 
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“She almost caught me, but not quite, 
thank Heaven!” it is probable that he whis- 
pered, as he composed himself in an elaborate- 
ly sleepy attitude, and when they came back 
softly after two minutes of patient silence, 
only a tiny snore greeted them from the 
middle of the carpet. 

“The spontaneous-ejaculation man _ is 
wrong, Aunt Emma,” Tom whispered as Susy 
bent adoringly over the triumphant Machia- 
velli; “he is imitating—a little pig!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE PATHWAY OF PAIN 






BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


I have trodden the pathway of pain, where I hoped I might never go; 
I have felt the pitiless winds that over its barrens blow; 
I have drunk of the bitter brooks that along its borders flow. 


I had seen the crowds press down that narrow and stony path,— 
Some led by the Angel of Sorrow and some by the Angel of Wrath,— 
But each with the faltering footstep that ever the wretched hath. 


Their eyes were wild and tearful; their cheeks were sodden gray; 
And as they stumbled onward, they moaned the livelong day; 
And I said ‘““O God, preserve me from walking that doleful way!” 


When the Angel of Sorrow calmly bade me to follow him, 
I shuddered and cried, “I cannot!’’"—and my very sight grew dim; 
But I had to rise and follow, though I shook in every limb. 


At last my eyes are opened. 


I see a golden light, 


Which shows me far-off, starry worlds, before as black as night; 
That dark and dismal pathway hath suddenly grown bright. 


And I own a million brothers,—a million sisters dear, 
And I love them all with a pity which brings the farthest near,— 
A love which thrills my being,—as Heaven had entered here. 


For I see that when you have trodden the thorny path of pain, 
This selfish world is never the same chill place again, 
Henceforth you love the sorrowing with ardent might and main. 


And songs of consolation breathe sweet from pole to pole; 
And the cheat of the outer varnish like a shell off all doth roll; 
And you stand with your fellow mourners, quivering soul to soul. 


Then fear not, anxious mortal! 


When you tread the path of pain 


God links you with your comrades there, in a new, resplendent chain; 


And for every pang you suffer, He pays you back again. 
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OMETIMES the price seems very high... . Probably 

‘i most of us who have reached middle age have had mo- 

x 7) ments when we have said to ourselves that the price was 
pe le very high. We admit that we have danced, and the 
: dancing was all that our hearts could wish;—and yet 
when the dance was over, and we stood, flushed and 





panting, the blood still leaping to the music, we have drawn back at 
the sight of the Piper demanding his pay, and said, “ Oh, it is very high, 
the price!” 

Yes; it is high; but the dancers, from whom for a period or for all 
time Middle Age may have withdrawn itself, the dancers see this same 
poor Middle Age fumbling about for some coin to offer to the inexorable 
Piper, and go on dancing, making no provision for the moment when 
they, too, will be asked to pay the price of the dance,—for Youth does 
not understand this matter of payment. It has been told that there is 
a price for everything; and that when one dances, one pays the Piper; 
and perhaps it believes the statement, as it believes many other state- 
ments which stupid and experienced Age is forever dinning into its 
ears. But it is hard for Youth to realize what payment means; to 
realize the account that will be presented,—the long account of silent 
years; of fierce regret; of eating remorse; and of bleak living, empty 
of music. 

So Youth goes on dancing; while some of those who have paid the price, 
stand by, watching the pleasant whirl, and trying to make themselves 
heard: “ Do be more prudent,” these poor folk say; “do lay up treasure 
against the inevitable day of payment, so that you may not stand out- 
side the glow, shivering, as we shiver, in poverty.” But their voices are 
hardly heard in the cheerful din. And it is when they stand shivering, 
trying to caution their fellows, that some of them say to themselves, 
“the price was very high!” If they have really entered into the passion 
of the music, if they have really lived, they are able to add, “ but it was 
not too high! It is better to have had Love and happiness, and then 
pain, than no pain and no Love. If only I did not have to remember the 
waste of the days when I was rich!” 

It is against this waste that one would caution the dancers, the happy 
people,—if they will but stop to hear!—not against the music, and the 
glory, not against the fulness of living, but just against waste; for it 
is the waste which afterwards makes the price seem so high. 

There are two kinds of waste of happiness; one is the waste which 
comes from unconsciousness of the possession of happiness, unconscious- 
ness of wealth; the other, the waste which comes from indifference to 
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opportunity. The waste of unconsciousness is the most frequent, and it 
makes the dancers just a little less happy than they ought to be while 
they are dancing. The waste of indifference to opportunity makes them 
infinitely more unhappy after the dancing is over. 

As for unconsciousness of wealth, just look at the happy people who 
are unaware of their own happiness! It is a matter of course to be happy, 
and with astounding prodigality they squander the essentials of life!— 
the three things upon which human living rests: the consciousness of 
human love; the consciousness of human character; and the conscious- 
ness of human courage. These three things are really and truly necessary 
to life, and most people possess them; yet very few trouble themselves 
to count their.wealth. We are all too busy with trivialities. We get up 
in the morning, we rich people, and our first thought is not of the love 
that surrounds us, not of the goodness of the world, not of the bravery 
of humanity, but of some ridiculous worry, some petty annoyance. It 
is as if-one held up one’s hand before one’s eyes so that one could not 
see the sun. Of course the sun is there, but the hand hides it. We 
wake up with a sigh of remembrance that the front door needs painting, 
and with never a thought of the dear feet that will cross its threshold 
just as joyfully whether it is painted or not. We accept Love with 
the same complacent unconsciousness that we accept air; but without 
it we should die. Human character, too, the goodness of our dear 
people, we take as a matter of course, but without belief in it we would 
wish to die. The courage of the world, the serene ability to endure, is 
an absolute commonplace to us; but without the knowledge of it we 
should not dare to live or die. 

The waste which there is in happy folks’ unconsciousness of these three 
essentials seems very astonishing to those who no longer possess them: 
“She has her husband and children; and they are well, and they are 
good, and they are contented; and yet, she was actually unhappy because 
—her dressmaker disappointed her!” says some poor soul who has paid 
the price,—a woman whose house is left unto her desolate. To such a 
one, the whimpering and scolding complaint about the unimportant 
seems an incredible folly, and she is moved to say to her complaining 
rich friend, “do stop to remember that you are rich; remember all you 
possess!” But instead of remembering her wealth, the foolish woman 
is bewailing her poverty; she is consumed with worry over unimportant 
things. The dressmaker brings tears to her eyes; the domestic problem 
keeps her awake at night; an invitation which does not come turns the 
world black before her. 

Shame! says the poor creature whose sense of proportion has been 
born in some bitter hour of fear or bereavement*or wrong-doing. 

And it is a shame,—a shame for people who have in their lives the 
consciousness of Love, and Character, and Courage, to fall into the 
wasteful folly of unhappiness about the unimportant. It would be bad 
enough if this shameful kind of unhappiness could be confined to the 
person who experiences it; but, unfortunately, its black edge spreads over 
on to other lives. No woman who comes down to her breakfast table, 
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with what her son frankly calls 4 “grouch on,” is grouchy to herself 
alone. Her husband feels it; that same candid son feels it; her servants 
feel it; and so the day falls a little more darkly than it need on the 
world. It is curious how rarely we stop to reflect upon the duty of 
being conscious of our happiness, of being pleasant, in fact, for the sake of 
other people’s happiness. And it is so simple a duty, too, always at our 
hand! It does not need that we shall go out and look for it, as we might 
look for a high deed to do,—a dragon to slay, a movement to reform the 
world, a vocation, a martyrdom! Sometimes we have to hunt for such 
things; while right-at hand is this great, and simple, and serious oppor- 
tunity, the opportunity of being pleasant. 

Perhaps just pleasantness has not a very heroic sound; but the human 
heart that, knowing its own bitterness, can yet carry itself cheerfully, 
is not without heroism. Indeed, if that human heart does no more than 
hold its tongue about its own aches and pains, it has a certain: moral 
value that the world cannot afford to lose. “ Pleasantness” does not 
sound as well as self-sacrifice, or wisdom, or spirituality; but it may 
include all these great words. And certainly just to start one’s husband 
out to his work cheerily; to make the hobbledehoy of a son feel a 
gentler and sweeter sentiment towards women because of his own mother’s 
sound, sweet gayety and strength; to help one’s servants to put good- 
humor and friendliness into their service—these things make for 
righteousness in the world. And a sense of proportion as to what is 
worth worrying about, in other words, @ consciousness of one’s own 
wealth, will bring these things about to a wonderful degree. But to get 
this sense of proportion, one must deliberately take account of stock: 

Just how rich am I? 

It is astonishing what a healthy shame is developed by such an inven- 
tory of life! Take some sleepless night, when all the annoyances of the 
day buzz over and over in the tired brain:—the stair carpet that is be- 
ginning to show signs of wear; the cook’s evident dissatisfaction; the 
criticism that one’s husband’s mother made on the children’s manners, 
and—well, yes; the children’s manners,—which certainly are bad!—when 


over and over these miserable things prick the tired mind, make out the 
inventory : 


Count your blessings. 


The idea brings instantly a shock of interest to the complaining soul; 
where shall one begin? What is the most important blessing? Probably, 
most of us would put love first; but once started, the blessings press 
for recognition and the pleasant list lengthens; the buzz of front-stair 
carpets, and cooks, and even one’s mother-in-law’s truthful remarks, 
dies down, sinks quite out of sight in the quiet, sleepless dark. The 
blessing of human love, (for they do love her, the busy, undemonstrative 
husband, the noisy children, and even the critical and conscientious mo- 
ther-in-law;) the blessing of human character,—for people are good; 
the busy husband is good, bless his heart! dear, hard-working, honest 
fellow! and the children have no real naughtiness in them, so the man- 
ners can be mended; and the blessing of human courage, who cares if the 
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carpet has holes in it? who, in this brave world of life and death and 
joy and sorrow, cares for a thing like a hole in the carpet? Would one 
think of it if that hard-working husband were sick? Would one see it 
if the eldest boy were a bad fellow, instead of a bad-mannered fellow? 
Of course not! Love, character, courage. The great blessings. As for 
the little enes:—the garden, and a pretty house to live in, and a good 
complexion,—(be honest and count even the pleasant harmless vanities!) 
but one can’t count them all! One goes to sleep long before the list 
is ended. Well-being, alone, does not make happiness; there must be the 
consciousness of well-being;—and this deliberate valuation of daily life 
awakes the consciousness of well-being, until it glows like a torch in a 
dark place. The people who have this consciousness are not wasteful. They 
let no golden moment slip unrecognized into Eternity, no moment on 
which, in the lean years, they will look back with amazement at their 
own extravagance of unconsciousness. They know how rich they are, 
and they are grateful. ... 

The other kind of waste that comes home to us when Love pays the 
price of Loving is the waste of opportunity. 

The consciousness of this waste is so cruel a pain that those who have 
felt it wince at the very thought of it. The Piper, pressing for pay- 
ment, says, “Give me your blessed memories of kind deeds done for G 
Love’s sake; of tender words spoken; of joyous sacrifice of self.” And 
lo, the poor spendthrift, whose opportunities of tenderness and sacrifice fi 
and service slipped unheeded through his fingers in the happy days of ) 
possession, stands bankrupt, and says, “ But, oh, I have so few such memo- 
ries! Why was I not kinder when I had the chance!” r. 

The human heart that knows this black poverty longs to caution the 
dancers against their waste of opportunity. “ Remember,” it says to the 
happy folk, rich yet in unspent opportunities, “oh, do remember to be « 
kind; because, some day, you will be sorry if you have to remember that 
you were unkind;—or even to remember that you missed a chance to wt 
be kind.” That last is, perhaps, the most frequent experience. Most of r ry 
us are not guilty of any overt act; we do not (let us say) do positively 





unkind things; we are not cruel or brutal; we are simply negative; we & 
are not cruel, but neither are we tender; we are not brutal, but neither 

are we instant with service and sympathy; we do not say unkind things, fii} 
but how niggardly we are with praise! Fs. 
. The looking back on sue¢h wasted opportunities may become an almost A 


unendurable pain. ... What about the old people, to whose concerns , 
and interests we were so cheerfully indifferent? What would not some of 

us give now to be able to give them some pleasure? to tell them of our \\ 
admiration and love, (which we are sure we felt when they were .here, ef 
but which, curiously enough, we so rarely thought of mentioning to aN 
them); that Old people like appreciation quite as much as young people; %. 
in fact, a little more, for whereas Youth is supremely contented with it- 

self, Age has its own sad self-knowledge of small desert;—and praise or 
appreciation may be a balm to old wounds of regret and shame. We might 

have been more generous in praise; we might have been more apprecia- 
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tive; we might have been more patient; we might, even, in our whirl of 
busy living, have been a little more interested in their interests; we might 


have given them, in some pause in our happy affairs, more opportunity \ 

to talk about their affairs. We might have gone to see them oftener. .. . %4 
Oh, Piper, when you demand of us memories of such duties done, of \' 
opportunities taken, we stand bankrupt and shivering before you! . 


This, then, is the other caution that one would whisper in the dancers’ 
ears: take every chance you can possibly get to be kind, because, some 


day, there may be no more chances. \ 
3ut just kindness seems such a small and unimportant thing! If we } 
were bidden to die for the people we love, how gladly we would offer 


up our lives;—it would be part of the dance. But we are not asked to 
die for them, only to live for them; only to do the hundred small things 
that every day offers us; only to be ready with truth, and courage, 
and tenderness, and service. There can be no doubt about it—any one 
who has stood by an open grave will say so—there can be no possible 
doubt, that only memories of opportunities embraced, of duties done, 
or, rather, of privileges accepted, only such memories will comfort us when 
the price is paid. To have to look back upon quarrelling, or selfishness, 
or even upon the more negative pain of mere leaving undone that which 
% we might have done, is enough to poison life. No wonder that those g 
who are acquainted with Grief ery out to us—“ Oh, be kind, be kind, be 
kind!” Not that kindness is going to save us from pain;—the measure 
mt of Love must forever be regret. Those that love most regret most, for the 
ideal must always be unattainable. If Love were ever quite satisfied, it 
would mean that its ideal was but a poor, stunted thing. No; even the 
love that has been most eager to avail itself of its opportunities will 
| regret, and must regret; but not with the poisonous consciousness of 
waste! and such Love will at least have so many blessed memories, that 
it will not be left bankrupt when the day of payment comes. 

But what of those of us who are bankrupt now? Is there any comfort 
for us? Yes; there remains to us, while we live, the chance to profit 
by the deep experience of Grief: Did we waste such and such oppor- 
tunities? Have we lost the chance to be what we might have been to 
one beloved? There yet remain others! The consciousness of the lost 
opportunity may be a spur, harrying us, to be sure, tearing us, it may 
be;—yet driving us into the blessed consciousness of our wealth, so that 
we shall stop wasting it, and begin to spend it nobly on the opportuni- 
ties that are standing so close about us: the opportunity to be kind, to 
be just, to be patient; and, again, to be kind. If it does so stir us,—this 
regret and remorse that breaks our hearts, at night, alone, in the dark— 
if it does so stimulate us, our dead have not died in vain! Let 
us take, then, from their sacred hands, the pain of regret for an unreached 
ideal; and with that pain a new and deep impulse to live, and love, and 
serve ;—and let us call this impulse to ourselves, thankfully, another gift 
from the beloved; the last, and perhaps the best gift that they have 
given us,—our dear Dead!—the gift of a serious consciousness of the 
richness and the purpose of life. 















































































HERE oo doing?” 

“To church, babykins. 
See mother’s pretty dress, 
honey.” 

“Me want me Taty!” 

“Well, you can’t have 
your Katy until to-morrow. Doesn’t Baby 
want Katy to have a most beautiful time?” 
“Most booful time,” cooed the wee girl to 
herself, as she delved into a work-basket. 
“No, no! Girlie mustn’t! Mother’s go- 
ing to church now; she can’t let baby have 
the basket. Here, take the nice dolly!” 

“No,” smiled the little imp; “old dolly— 
baby want buttons.” 

“To think that that poor girl takes care of 















“All in,”’ she 
u theedled. 
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that child every moment of the day for five 
dollars a week! No wonder she needed a 
rest,” thought the mother. “There! here, 
play on the floor with the buttons; but Baby 
must put them all back in the bag.” 

“ Baby put back,” assured her daughter. 





“*Wock Baby,’’ subbed the Penitent. 


“Dear me! a quarter after ten. Why do 
they have services at eleven? And it takes 
fifteen minutes to reach that church.” She 
hastily finished her hair, and turned to put on 
a new gown, stopping a moment to watch her 
little one. The chubby mite was squatted on 
the floor, heaping the buttons into high piles, 
then throwing them down with one fell swoop, 
whispering to herself, “ Baby put back. Baby 
put back!” 

Mrs. Waring was strug- 
gling with her collar 
when the baby an- 
nounced from the door- 
way, “ Me frough!” 

“All right, lovekins. 
Put the little buttons 
back in the bag, dearie.” 

But the baby only 

















THE FIRST BATTLE 


smiled, and swayed back and forth. 
frough,” she repeated. 

A suggestion of a struggle shot through the 
mother’s mind. “ What would I do if she 
wouldn’t put them back? And they say you 
must not let them conquer you the first time,” 
she thought. 

A look at her baby reassured her—the little 
shapeless lips curved in a smile, the blue eyes 
laughing at her. No, the child was only 
playing. 

“Come, dearie, mother hasn’t time to 
play now. See how they go in,” and Mrs. 
Waring clinked a few enticingly. 

Baby was won. Gleefully she put them all 
in, jingling them together, then dumped 
them all out, delighting in the noise. Put- 
ting them back the second time seemed 
to take away the novelty. When half through 
she struggled on to her fat little legs and 
started to run from the room. 

Her mother had been watching her fondly 
while pulling on her gloves. “Come back, 
little daughter,” she said; “ here are more on 
the floor.” 

“Baby seed.” Baby wasn’t smiling now; 
her lips were determined. “ Baby won’t put 
back buttons!” 

Mrs. Waring coaxed and wheedled, to no 
avail. Finally she carried the child back and 
set her down beside those awful buttons. 

“ Baby must!” 


“ Me 










**Me Frough.” 


“ Baby won’t!” 

The mother tried again. 
the clock—eleven ! 

“ Baby, you must put those back! 
made mother late for church.” 

Baby sat perfectly still. 

“Then you must go into the dark, dark 
closet with Theophilus Muskelonge!” 

Theophilus Muskelonge was a weird, dread 
creature who haunted dark closets and who 
was only summoned on grand occasions; until 
now his name alone had sufficed to quell 
threatened mutinies. 


She glanced at 


You’ve 


“Mother's precious lamb.” 





But to-day Baby sat quite still and looked 
calmly at her mother. 

Meta Waring braced herself and took off 
her gloves. She gathered her baby in her 
arms and carried her to the clothes-closet. 
Baby kept still as a mouse. But when the 
door was shut, there issued a torrent of wail- 
ing and weeping from the small prisoner. 
Mrs. Waring glanced again at the clock; 
then she took off her hat and wraps. 

The baby was quite astonished, there in her 
dark closet. Never before-had such wails 
failed to bring the soft-hearted Katy to the 
door. “ Me will be dood, me will be dood,” 
she sobbed. “ Oh, let me out! let me out!” 

“Very well, if you will be good.” 

The mother placed her beside the buttons 
again. The child, still sobbing, put them in, 
one by one. Each button was dropped in 
slower than the preceding one. Finally, only 
four remained. Baby tried to get up. 


“ All in,” she wheedled. 

3y now, her mother had decided that this 
first battle must be hers. 
more,” she sternly said. 

“ All in,” Baby replied. 

Her mother put her back in the closet. 
sobs this time. 


“There are four 


No 


Baby had decided to win, 








- Baby 
“ Baby won't!”’ 


must !”’ 
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At last the dark silence and the floppidy 
arms she could just see, and which might be 
those of Theophilus Muskelonge, overcame 
her. “ Baby pit up buttons,” she announced. 
The door opened, and Baby slowly put in two 
more. “ Baby kick in oder buttons.” And 
Baby started to perform the difficult feat, 
for two fat legs are not so very steady when 
one is only three and a half! 

“No, Baby will put them in with her 
hand!” 

Baby was becoming hysterical, and her mo- 
ther was on the verge of tears. If the floor 
would only swallow those two buttons! 

“ No,” decided Baby. 

Back to the closet she was carried, sobbing 
convulsively. The time seemed hours to the 
poor mother out there with a bag and two 
buttons, and Baby did not ask to come out. 

“Will Baby pick up the buttons if mother 
opens the door now?” she asked at last. 

What if Baby should say, “ No”? 

“Baby—pit up—buttons, 
out the little sinner. 

One button in. Baby was wailing and 
drawing her breath in deep gasps. That last 
button! Each eyed it, then looked at the 
other. Baby reached out, took it gingerly 
between her fingers, and drepped it into 
the bag. 

“Mother’s precious lamb!” 

Mrs. Waring was crying as hard as Baby. 
Baby, exhausted by her long struggle, 
stretched out her arms. Her mother picked 
her up, hugging her tight. 

“Wock Baby,” sobbed the little penitent. 

So the mother rocked her, stroking the 
feverish head. She crooned Baby’s best-loved 
lullaby, one which she had composed in am- 
bitious days, before the precious charge had 
come to her. Baby’s tears were 
drying on her cheeks, her heavy 
eyes were half closed. 

Mrs. Waring laid her in her 
tiny white bed and looked down 
on her. 

“What battles you will have to 
fight, baby mine!” she said, 
and tiptoed softly away. 


too! 


now,” gulped 
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THE FACTORY GIRL 
AND DOMESTIC SERVICE 


_4y Ida Jackson 





FACTORY INSPECTOR AND SPECIAL AGENT FOR 
THE WISCONSIN BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


N all the talk concerning the domestic-service problem that goes on 

these days, but little is heard from that most important of all factors 

—the girl who might, but who utterly refuses to, do housework. The 
woful tale of the mistress and the distressful story of the maid are re- 
counted at length and in divers ways, but attempts to arrive at the 
point of view of the girl who is causing all the trouble by her refusal 
to enter domestic service are for the most part spasmodic and not always 
successful. In the eyes of a long-suffering public she is merely a self- 
willed and obstinate young person who could, if she would, settle the 
whole vexatious matter, but who, for no good reason that any one can 
see, elects to make her contribution to the world’s industry through some 
other channel than another woman’s kitchen. 

It is easy enough to accuse this girl of caprice and charge her with 
wilfulness, and many there are who do not hesitate to do so when the 
mood seizes them or circumstances conspire to deepen a sense of their 
wrongs. It is much more sensible, however, to set about discovering the 
real motive for her persistent action—if she has so stable a thing as a 
motive—and having found it, to use such knowledge as a basis for a 





better understanding, not only of her position, but of the whole situa- ‘ 
; tion. Something of this sort was recently attempted in Wisconsin, 


when, in the course of an investigation of the conditions under which 
women and girls employed in factories pursue their vocations, the Bureau 
of Labor undertook to find out why these workers preferred the factory 
to the kitchen. Such a query was made possible because the investiga- 
tion was confined wholly to the class from which domestic workers sup- 
posedly come. True, it is a class that each year is furnishing fewer and 
fewer recruits, but family traditions and personal associations made it 
yet possible to put bluntly a question that, asked of another class of 
women workers—such as the saleswoman or the semi-professional worker 
—would undoubtedly have been regarded as unduly inquisitive, and very 
likely as an open reflection on the social standing of the person from 
whom such information was being sought. But many of these factory 
girls had been in domestic service themselves, and there were few among 
them who had no friends or acquaintances engaged in such occupation. 
Consequently, their replies should have a peculiar value to the student of 
social conditions, for though the actual number secured was not large, they 
very frankly reflected what is apparently the opinion of the entire class. 

The girls to whom the question was put were found in all sorts of 
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factory work. Many of them were engaged in occupations that seemed 
wholly unfitted for women, and the working environment of others was 
so unpleasant that, to an outsider at least, almost any place else would 
have been preferable. Girls packing shingles in lumber-mills, girls wash- 
ing bottles in breweries, girls working in the dust and smoke of foundries, 
girls soldering cans in tin-shops—girls who did any one of the many 
disagreeable things that are being set for girls to do in factories these 
days—all such were questioned. When the investigation had consumed 
the limit of time for it, it was found that just 769 women and girls had 
made definite, written replies to the query, bluntly put, “Why do you 
prefer factory work to housework?” while at least a hundred personal 
interviews had been secured. 

Now of these 769 girls engaged in these and not wholly dissimilar tasks, 
there were just 49, or 6.3 per cent. of the whole, who preferred house- 
work to factory work, but who had ggod_yeasons for not following the 
bent of their inclinations. In some instances, such girls were not needed 
in their homes, or else they knew nothing of cooking—not, ifxall tales 
of domestic woes be true, a wholly valid reason—or they were too young, 
or were not strong enough for the demands of housework. And there 
were 720 girls—almost 94 per cent—who not only said that they 
preferred any kind of factory work to housework, but who gave definite 
reasons for doing so. . ~~~ > : 

Broadly classified, these reasons may be put under the general headings 
of greater freedom, better wages, and a higher social position, though with 
the latter were combined the feplies of the large number who refused 
to engage in domestic service because it would separate them from their 
families. Almost three-fourths gave as their reason for preferring the 
factory life, the greater independence and freedom it afforded them. 
“T do factory work because it leaves me my evenings and Sundays free,” 
was a constantly recurring phrase, which was oftener reduced to the more 
laconic, but equally expressive, “ Sundays and evenings off.” 

It was this very practical question of freedom after working hours, 
of regular and unrestricted periods of leisure, that came uppermost in the 
minds of these girls when considering the advantages of factory life 
as compared with domestic service. Here are some of their replies, copied 
word for word from the schedules: 

“Tn the factory we have regular hours for work and regular things to 
do. That is why I would rather work there.” 

“T know what my hours are in the factory. I never did when I 
worked out.” 

“In the factory one’s work is done at six o’clock. In housework it is 
never really done.” 

“When I do factory work I have my Sunday mornings in which to 
go to church, and the evenings in which to see my friends.” 
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“In the factory if you work Sundays or evenings you get extra pay. 
Who ever heard of a girl getting paid extra in housework?” 

“Tn the first place, you are through at six o’clock in the factory. In 
the second, your time is your own from then on until it is time to go 
to work the next day.” 

“T really think,” says one girl, “that it is this question of free Sun- 
days as much as anything else. Factory-workers have the whole day to 
themselves. Houseworkers get only a part of it, usually from three o’clock 
in the afternoon or even later, after a morning spent in hard work.” 

“The reason I do factory work,” writes another girl, “is because now 
I have only ten hours a day, and my evenings and Sundays off. When 
I did housework I was busy from morning until night, and had only 
every other Sunday afternoon for my own.” 

“T can’t have any independence, doing housework,” writes a third. “I 
tried it once. I used to get up at 5.30, and was often on duty until 
midnight, while all the time that was given to me as really my own 
was one afternoon a week and every other Sunday, from 2 p.m. on. You 
can’t wonder that I would rather do factory work.” 

These replies are suggestive. In personal conversation many of these 
girls expressed a liking for housework in itself, but they wished to do 
it only for themselves or for their families. When an ideal scheme for 
systematized household management, under which employees could come 
and go, doing stated tasks at stated hours for a stated wage, was broached, 
they were invariably interested, and usually said that such an arrange- 
ment would do away with most of the disagreeable features of domestic 
service. But the girl who believed such a thing was actually possible 
was never found. 

Another and cogent reason which was advanced by many of these 
girls was to the effect that factory work allows the worker to live at home 
and thus continue to maintain certain social relations quite impossible 
when living under another’s roof. Most of these factory girls did live 
at home, contributing out of their slender wages towards the family 
maintenance, and receiving in turn a certain protection as well as a 
certain dignity of position, both of which are denied the girl in domestic 
service, however fortunately she may appear to be situated, so far as 
externals go. It is a perfectly natural instinct for women to wish to live 
among their own kinspeople, and girls will not detach themselves from 
their families, as required by the conditions of domestic service, unless 
it seems absolutely necessary. \In other walks of life, the sentiment 
which holds that any sort of a home shared with one’s own is better 


than a palace in which one lives a stranger within the gates, gains hearty ' 
applause. Is it not a little strange that its strength and force are not ' 


more fully recognized where this class of workers is concerned ? 
These girls said less about wages than about hours of work. Most of 
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them, however, believed that factory work paid better than housework, 
while there was absolutely no question whatever among them as to the 
better advantages which it offered for advancement in wage-earning 
power. It may be doubtful if this view is quite correct, when the board 
and lodging which are part of the houseworker’s compensation are taken 
into consideration, along with the fact that the average wage of this 
group of factory girls was but 09 a week. The girls themselves, how- 
ever, quite failed to attach the importance to the board and lodging 
phase of the question which employers of domestic service are inclined 
to give it. It was generally admitted that where a girl was without a 
home or friends, housework would be more lucrative for her, but factory 
work at $3 a week was reckoned better than housework at the same figure, 
when the worker could live at home and contribute out of her earnings 
towards the rent, and out of her leisure towards the performance of home 
duties. The rent, it was always argued, would be no less when the girl 
lived away from home, and her wages would more than pay the cost 
of her food and clothes, while the family life thus could be kept intact, 
and the necessity of living among strangers be done away with. 

The last of the objections which factory-workers made to housework as 
a calling had to do with the treatment either which they had personally 
received while engaged in that occupation or which they had personally 
observed through acquaintance with other girls who were in domestic 
service. It must be admitted at the outset that some of these views are 
rather positive, but it might be discreetly pointed out in this connection 
that intemperance of utterance has not been wholly confined to one side 
in the present discussion. At any rate, here are some of the reasons given 
by the girls: 

“Tf ladies would only give girls better rooms, kinder treatment, and 
warmer beds, and let them live more independently, more girls would 
do housework.” 

“ Many women who have hired girls don’t know what a day’s work is.” 

“T love housework, but with a lot of other girls I refuse to do it under 
present conditions.” 

“The best thing about doing factory work is that you can come and 
go without being watched or having people wondering what you are 
doing.” 

“T have worked in places where the only place I had to rest was on 
a hard wooden chair in the kitchen—never had a rocking-chair.” 

“There are few girls who have not tried housework. The lowliness of 
your position is always impressed upon you in word and action.” 

“T would not do housework again for love or money. I am treated 
better in the factory in every way, and besides I am no longer obliged 
to entertain my friends in the kitchen, or receive them at the back door, 
since now I live with my own people.” 
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No doubt these are somewhat exaggerated statements, but they are inter- 
esting as showing what the girls who refuse to engage in housework at 
any price say and think about it. During the course of the inquiry 
several letters were sent to the bureau by factory-workers who found the 
space allotted on the schedule for an expression of their opinion as to 
housework altogether too small for a full exposition of their views. In 
every instance these letters came from the more intelligent class whose 
views are worthy consideration. One from a woman working in a paper- 
mill at $1 a day follows: 

“ Working-women prefer factory work because a good mistress is rare. 
Women usually lack consideration about household tasks. They look 
upon a servant as a sort of machine. Really a mistress should know for 
herself the work she sets for her servants to do—how to do each task, 
and how long each task takes to do. I know of one house where a girl 
is expected to do all the work for a family of six. She is expected to 
cook like a cook, do housework like a housemaid, serve at table like a 
waitress, and all without the slightest help. Such conditions as these 
send us into the factories, where at least we have but one kind of task 
to do.” 

More bitter in tone is this letter from a worker in a knitting-factory: 

“T love housework, but with many other girls I refuse to be thrust into 
somebody else’s kitchen to eat what happens to be left, to sleep in an 
attic where one freezes in winter and swelters in summer. Besides, I 
do not want to work for women who talk before their servants as if they 
were made of wood, saying, ‘ My girl does this or that,’ discussing us as if 
we could not hear or see or understand.” 

“A girl is always willing to help a lady out,” wrote a third, “ but it 
would seem only kind to remember to occasionally remember this, and 
to once in a while give her some extra pay, or at least some extra time 
to herself. I don’t know as you are treated any better in the factory, 
but at least your time is your own. In housework I used to be on duty 
from 6.30 to 9.30 at night, and could not sit down to read or sew or 
write a letter without danger of being interrupted.” 

It is not my purpose to draw deductions, but simply to present the 
factory girl’s side of the case as this special group of workers tried to 
explain it to me. It may not, however, be out of the way to suggest that 
possibly the factory girl is more thoroughly abreast of the tide than 
is the mistress of the household, who has not yet read aright the signs of 
the times, and who takes as a personal grievance what is really an 
economic movement. It is just possible, too, that this girl has uncon- 
sciously, but quite surely, absorbed the newer concept of a larger code of 
social relations than that which up to now has governed family life. If 
she has forsaken the kitchen, it may be because industrially she has 
outgrown it. Economic development might then well begin there. 





































UT perhaps you will say 

you do not know the 
ensmalling-glass. You 
know the enlarging- 
glass, thick in the centre 
and thin at the edge? 
Well, the ensmalling- 
glass is just the other thing: it has thick 
edges and a very thin centre—sometimes thin 
like paper. Elizabeth Annabelle (that is the 
big name of the little girl in this story) 
knew this old one very well. It always lay 
upon the desk of her father, a bearded man 
who sometimes wrote stories (’sh! he’s telling 
this one to you now). Elizabeth Annabelle 
liked to look through the glass and see 
all things beneath instantly grow small— 
the little desk, the little chair, and little 
papers, paste-pot and all, with a waste- 
basket hardly big enough for a bumblebee’s 
bedroom. 

“Tf I could only be small enough to fit all 
those,” she thought, one morning when she 
was quite alone in the study. With an in- 
spiration she held the glass flat over. her 
head—and there she was, no more than five 
inches in height, standing beside the little 
desk! Pinching her wrist quickly, to assure 
herself that this was to be no dream adven- 
ture, she skipped lightly into the wide hall. 
The coast was clear. Stealing along the base- 
board toward the door, she noted Aunt Sa- 
phronia in the hammock upon the veranda, 
one slippered foot idly dangling. A dash— 
and Elizabeth Annabelle was at the steps. 
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“Mercy me!” piped Aunt Saphronia, with 
a shrill little squeal (it seemed deafening to 
the small person crouching near the foot- 
scraper). “ What was that?’ The slipper and 
ankle were no longer visible. “I surely saw 
a mouse or—or something run across the 
porch—” 

“Maybe a bird,” said Elizabeth Ann’s 
mother, whose door upon the porch war 
open. 

Elizabeth drew away from the honeysuckle- 
vines, and was soon safe in the grass—but 
how chilly the dew made one! 

Elizabeth Annabelle’s name was sometimes 
shortened, her aunt only preferring her full 
title, and even upon serious occasion (like the 
red-stamp court-plaster occasion) addressing 
her as Elizabeth Annabelle Rheinlander. 
Just now the little girl felt that a very brief 
name indeed would suffice. 

“Maybe they’d call me just ‘ Liz’ if they 
saw me now.” 

But she quickly debarked from this train 
of thought to return the greetings of various 
bugs and caterpillars whom she met. She felt 
much more friendly to the fuzzy caterpillars 
than ever she had thought possible. One 
arched his bristly back exactly like a vexed 
eat, and Elise feared she had offended him; 
but, no—he went right on doing it down the 
garden path. It appeared to be a way he 
had. 

Birds were swooping happily about, balan- 
cing on swaying branches and dragging un- 
willing angle-worms from the ground; Elise 
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was much disturbed. One nervous little fel- 
low with a black cap (Hortense later called 
him a “ titmouse”) came at her so ferocious- 
ly that Elise gasped. 

“Oh!” said he. “I thought you might be 
something edible.” They soon became quite 
good friends, after Elise had explained 
the situation, and he accepted her invita- 
tion to call upon her canary. “ You’re a 
nice child, and of a convenient size,” said 
the titmouse, with his head on one side, 
judiciously. “ Much better than these other 
children who can’t come near without throw- 
ing sticks and stones at me. I like you very 
much.” 

“As well as if I were eat-edible?” in- 
quired Elise, archly, tickling his foot with a 
grass. 

“Oh, do be serious,” laughed he, and flew 
away. It may or may not have occurred to 
the black-capped bird that the only stones 
this child could throw were of a very safe, 
homeopathic pellet, size. 

The flowers seemed awfully large — high 
zinnias and marigolds, with a forest of dahlias 
not yet in bloom. And there was a bumble- 
bee on the under side of a zinnia blossom! A 
bumblebee hanging there, back down, asleep, 
and snoring musically. He opened one enor- 
mous eye presently and said, through his 
nose: “ Wot’s all this ’ere n’ise about? ’Ow 
can I sleep w’en—” 

“JT am not making any noise; I haven’t 
heard—” 

“? Aven’t ’eard!” he said, fretfully. “ Don’t 
y’ ’ear that?” 

Elise did hear now; some one was 
crying, softly, over in the row of sweet- 
peas. “Let us go and see,” said she; 
but the bumblebee only snorted. 

“’Oo are you? Hi 

don’t know you. 
Hi mustn’t be 
seen a-goin’ about 
with strange girl 
fairies.” 

Joy! He thought 
she was a fairy! 

She had never ~ 
dreamed it could be 
so good as this. 

“Why, I’m Eliza- 
beth Annabelle,” now 
said this pocket edi- 
tion of that person, 
upon which the bum- 
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blebee bowed and, after some fumbling, pre- 
sented his card. Elise read: 





"Sram ‘'Awkins 
England 











“Thank you,” she said, and they set out. It 
was heavy going for Elise, but Mr. Hawkins 
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sped along light- 
ly enough. He 
got there first, 
but waited until 
she had come 
up. 
And _ there, 
close against the 
wall and under 
the pea-vines, sat 
the softly cry- 
ing fairy. He 
had in his hand 
some closely 
written papers, 
covered with tear 
blots and 
smootches. With- 
out resistance 
Mr. ’Awkins 
studied them 
carefully. 

“Umph! Is 
hexamination 
papers,” said Mr. 
?Awkins. 

“T’ve got ’em 
all but the 
seventh and 
sixth and tenth,” 
dolefully said 
the damp - eyed 
little fellow; he 
was very hand- 
some, Elise 


thought. 
No. 6. Long 
Subtraction.—A 


merchant in 
Ohio purchased 
two barrels of 
apples from a 
farmer in 
Dutchess Coun- 
ty, New York. 
What is the re- 
mainder? 

**Easy. The 
tree remains, of 
course. I saw it 
myself,” said Mr. 
’Awkins, grand- 
ly. “Wot’s the 
next one?” 

No. 7%. Short 
Multiplication.— 
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An acorn grew to be an immense oak, and 
dropped 431 acorns in one year. Where is 
the tree? 

Mr. ’Awkins scowled. 

“Tn acorn-er lot!” shouted Elise, who had 
had some experience with conundrums. Mr. 
’Awkins’s scowl showed no signs of abating. 

A whirring, buzzing sound like a sewing- 
machine now approached rapidly, and soon a 
dragging-fly appeared and looked over their 
shoulders. 

“No. 72... Yes, that’s right for No. 7,” 
he said, as Elise slowly wrote it down. She 
had too often been corrected for dropping her 
g’s to fall into the natural error of calling 
him a draggin’-fly. Not without a knowledge 
of natural history of a certain sort, she had 
long ago decided that all things were logically 
named; honey-bee, a bee who makes honey; 
bumblebee, a bee who bumbles; grasshopper, 
a bug who hops grass; drag- 
ing-fly, a fly who drags a 
long tail. And if proof of 
the soundness of this rule 
were wanted, is there not the 
angle- worm, as an excep- 
tion, to prove it ?—the angle- 
worm, who cannot with his 
utmost effort produce any- 
thing but curves. The 
dragging-fly now said, “ No. 
10 is the easiest of all,” and 
they all read: 


No. 10. Musical Geogra- 
phy.—A _ bass villain took \ 
two high notes which prop- \ 


erly belonged to some one 
Where was he sent? 

“Sing Sing, New York, of course,” said the 
dragging-fly. “I just came from there and 
saw him myself.” 

“Of course,” said Elise, and wrote it down, 
while Mr. ’Awkins remained in deep thought. 

The fairy’s spirits had returned in 1, 2, 3 
order, or 6, 7, 10 order, and now he jumped up 
and embraced all of them. “ Now I'll be an 
active member,” he cried; “ it’s no fun being 
just an ’sociate member, but now ”—and he 
frisked about and sprang upon the dragging- 
fly’s back. “ Meet me here to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he whispered in Elise’s ear, and off 
they darted. 

“THi’m a-goin’ to bed again,” drawled Mr. 
’Awkins, without attempting to suppress a 
yawn, very impolitely, Elise thought. “ Good- 
by,” and he began to wind his watch. 


else. 
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lightly cnough, 


“ Helizabeth 
her, and as she turned, “One moment. 
would be well for you to have my cable ad- 


Hannibal,” ealled after 
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dress.” And with a pencil attached to his 


watch-fob he wrote on his ecard: 


Cable address: "AWKRAM, Lonpon 
3-z-z-t Code. 


“He seems very learned and important,” 
mused Elise as she threaded her way through 
the grass toward the house, “but I cannot 
like his manner—the Italian bees must be 
much more—more gentlemanly.” 

“To-morrow morning,” she said aloud, as, 
once more in the study, she sat upon the en- 
smalling-glass and was immediately her old 
life-size self again. 
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“To-morrow morning!” she faltered; the There’s a new glass now, but it is not like the 
glass was broken in small pieces! .... old one; new things are never so good. 
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CHAPTER X 
LTHOUGH the year had 


clung tenaciously to the 
milder mood of autumn, pro- 
longing it far beyond lawful 
seasonal bounds, as a man in- 

a dulges himself in postponing 
an unpleasant duty, it had become resolved at 
last, and in the true prairie fashion had 
plunged headlong, though with a gasp and a 
shudder, into the cold depths of midwinter. 
It was a winter landscape through which 
David’s train sped westward towards Water- 
loo in the gray end of the afternoon. Snow 
had begun to fall an hour before, driven by a 
rising wind; already the lower hollows were 
choked with it; the dead weed-clusters stand- 
ing along the railway were gathering little 
mounds of white about their roots; and the 
uneven surfaces of the ploughed fields caught 
at their share, hiding it jealously in chinks 
and crannies among the clods,—thrifty ac- 
cumulations of treasure against the needs of 
later time. Over all a winter sky lowered 
close. 

David’s thoughts were in keeping with the 
prospect before his eyes—sombre, chilled, 
stiffened. They were without order; he had 
lost the will to arrange them and keep them 
in orderly line; he had lost even the power 
to suffer their pain,—for anguish bears al- 
ways its own anodyne, blunting the suscepti- 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1., Vor. XX XVII. 





bility of the senses till they can endure. 
David was not anguished. A strange, heavy 
calm possessed him, oppressed him. One im- 
pression recurred again and again, like the 
beating of a sluggish pulse: Dan must die— 
might even now be dead—and the meanings 
and values of life must be changed. 

Keller awaited him at Waterloo. 
at the man’s face sufficed. 

“Oh, Joe!” he cried. “Am I too late?” 

Keller made no attempt to soften the fact. 
“Yes, Dave; too late to see him alive. He 
died even before I got to town with my tele- 
gram. He lived less than an hour after he 
was hurt.” 

He drew his arm through David’s, and they 
went out across the common to where a 
blanketed team stood in readiness. He kept 
silence through the hurried minutes of pre- 
paring for the drive; but when they were 
out upon the home-road he volunteered a 
quiet further word: 

“Tt’s just as well. It wouldn’t have done 
any good to get here sooner, except for your 
mother’s sake. He wasn’t conscious at all. 
The black mare kicked him on the back of 
the head, fracturing his skull, and then 
trampled him underfoot. He was beyond all 
help. But he didn’t suffer at all, as he would 
if he’d been conscious.” 

“ And what about mother?” 

“She bears it well. She’s a wonderfully 
brave woman. You needn’t be anxious about 
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her. All she wants now is to have you at 
home.” 

At the end of the drive, David leaped from 
his seat and hurried up the long pathway 
through the snow-laden shrubbery, entering 
the hall, casting aside his coat, and kicking 
the snow from his feet. There was an 
ominous hush in the house, though many 
people were about,—kindly neighbor-folk 
come to minister to fancied needs. One of 
these women came forward to meet him, but 
he hardly attended to her greeting. 

“Where’s mother?” he asked; and when 
the question was answered he ran up-stairs 
to his mother’s room. 

She was alone, lying upon her bed. With 
a great cry she arose and threw herself into 
his arms, clinging to him, hiding her face 
upon his breast. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” It was a cry em- 
bracing the whole range of the mighty pas- 
sion of motherhood,—unfathomable joy in 
his living presence, unfathomable sorrow in 
the presence of death, with an unfathomable 
love over all. She raised her face to his; 
and then, as never before, he saw her won- 
drous strength. There was no least sign of 
bitterness; she seemed to know a depth of 
calm which no earthly bereavement could 
sound or disturb. Her lips were perfectly 
controlled; in her clear eyes was the lam- 
bent light he loved so well, not dimmed, but 
shining with a new radiance. Pain and grief 
and loss were there, but her faith was greater 
than her agony; and as he met her look, 
something of her courage entered his own 
soul. 


> 


They sat down side by side, his arms about 
her, holding her close, while he pressed tender 
kisses upon her forehead, her eyes, and her 
lips, like an ardent lover; and she rested con- 
tent as in a lover’s embrace. 

“Have you heard all about it, son?” she 
asked, by and by. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ Joe told me how it 
happened,—all I need to know. What is 
there for me to do? Have you made any plan 
yet ?” 

“We were just waiting for you,” she re- 
turned, quietly. “ There’s not much to plan. 
I think we’ll bury him to-morrow afternoon, 
with just a few of the neighbors in, so 
there’ll be nobody to make us feel strange. 
Don’t you think that’s best? Of course we 
can’t help there being some sorrow at a 
funeral; but I don’t want to make any more 
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show of it than has to be. I’ve been think- 
ing it all over, lying here. If I could, I'd 
want to have it cheerful, like we thought we 
were only saying good-by to him and send- 
ing him away to have a good time for a little 
while, till we can come too. That’s all it is, 
son.” She took his big, strong hand between 
her own, caressing it, holding it against her 
breast. “ That’s all it is. I know it. The 
neighbors all know how we loved each other, 
and we won’t have to pretend to the kind of 
sorrow we don’t feel. Why, I don’t believe 
T’ve cried a bit, and I don’t believe ’'m going 
to. That isn’t the way I feel. I think we’ll 
just have Mr. Kennedy come in and talk to 
us a little, and that’s all. I think that’s 
enough, don’t you?” 

The usual simple routine of the household 
was not altered. The mother descended to 
the kitchen after a time, and, against the pro- 
tests of the neighbor-women, helped to pre- 
pare supper, going about with her accustomed 
light, brisk step, and taking her own place at 
the head of the table. If there was any 
change from the spirit of other days, it was 
not in depression, but rather in a rare exalta- 
tion. Old Uncle Billy was even wrought to 
a high pitch of half-humorous appreciation 
of the event, and seemed to feel that he must 
contribute his part towards sustaining this 
wonderful spiritual effect. 

“Say,” he observed, over his coffee-cup, “I 
don’t believe the next world’s goin’ to be so 
mighty dif’rent from this’n. I’ve had lots 
o’ time to think about it, since I was young; 
an’ I shouldn’t wonder if we’d just wake up 
an’ go on about our business pretty much 
like we been doin’ here. Why shouldn’t we? 
Ain’t this good enough? If we don’t, I know 
I’m goin’ to be powerful homesick; I got so 
used to this. Come mornin’ o’ the Last Day, 
I ain’t going to feel one speck to home un- 
less I can go limpin’ up sideways to’ards the 
throne, totin’ a couple o’ milk-buckets, an’ 
set *em down in the sink an’ say to some o’ 
the women-angels that’s hangin’ round, 
‘Now, gimme my breakfast, quick, before I 
got to go out an’ ’tend to the horses.” Id 
lots rather have it that way, too. I know I 
never could get used to loafin’ an’ havin’ no 
chores. “Twouldn’t be me. An’ Dan was a 
good deal that way too. Yes, sir; I reckon 
we’re goin’ to be happy there pretty much the 
same way we are here, except mebbe a man ’Il 
know better how to do his part.” 

At a later hour, when the kitchen had been 
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made tidy for the night and the neighbors 
had gone to their homes, David and his 
mother stood together beside the dead. 

“We'll tell him our good-by to-night, 
just us two,” she had said. “It ll seem more 
natural, somehow, and not so much like any- 
thing but good night; because he was alive 
this morning.” 

The young body was splendidly stalwart in 
bulk and line, just as in life. There was a 
deep, wholesome tan upon the face, conceal- 
ing death’s pallor; and death had wrought no 
change in the fine, strong set of the features. 
In the man who lives out-of-doors, close to 
the heart of the world, and in league with it, 
the change from life to death is not great; 
it seems not a catastrophe, a terrible break in 
the divinely ordered harmony, but only a 
passing note, holding in suspension deeper 
and broader harmonies yet to be sounded. 
Death had touched this face; but the touch had 
been kindly. softening, and nothing more. 

The mother stood looking upon it long and 
tranquilly, her hands loosely folded before 
her, her own face unimpassioned; then at 
last she bent and kissed the still lips. At the 
touch a ragged sigh escaped her, that deepen- 
ed into a moan. 

“Just one tear for my boy—my man- 
child!” she sobbed; and then the tears came 
in a strong, warm, living flood. She knelt 
and wept without restraint. When the pas- 
sion was over, David raised her to her feet 
and dried her eyes as though he were caring 
for a child. 

“TIT didn’t mean to give way,” she said. 
“Tt was weak, maybe; but he was my first- 
born. You don’t know what that means,— 
no man does, or can. It’s the very first sign 
that Heaven gives to a woman that her own 
mission in the world is to be fulfilled. It’s a 
different feeling, somehow, from every other. 
That was what made me cry; it wasn’t just 
because I was weak.” She smiled bravely up 
into his troubled eyes. “ That’s all. Tl not 
do it any more. We'll go to bed now, son, 
and rest up for to-morrow.” 


“Go thy way; thy son liveth.” So spoke 
the village preacher to the listening soul of 
the mother. He made but a poor figure, 
standing by the window in the full after- 
noon light; shabby, awkward, grown old be- 
fore his time, made almost abject by long un- 
certainty of himself and his work; he was 
not a man to be picked from a crowd as a 
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chosen messenger of God. In the first few 
moments his habitual timidity - weighed 
heavily upon him, so that he halted and 
stumbled in his slurring speech, as he faced 
the people and felt that they were appraising 
him, in old human fashion taking account 
of his manner and words rather than of his 
thought. Then his eyes encountered the 
mother-eyes and held to them; his drooping 
shoulders lifted, and he spoke steadfastly to 
her alone. 

“Go thy way; thy son liveth. We call 
death a sad mystery, because we cannot 
understand; yet it is no more a mystery than 
life. The mystery is not in life or in death, 
for these are familiar facts, but in the pur- 
pose of Him who ordains both. To that we 
are blind, save as we have faith that it is 
wise and good. He has His plan, and He 
carries it out, while we laugh and weep. If 
we could see the end, no doubt we should see 
that we have laughed and wept always at the 
wrong times; but if He meant us to see, we 
should not be blind. He sees, and is not that 
enough? Death, no less than life, is a part 
of His plan, and therefore wise and good 
and beautiful. Yesterday we said that this 
man lived; in his vigorous youth he seemed 
so much alive that he made us share in his 
joy of life. To-day we call him dead, sorrow- 
ing because his death seems to us untimely, 
the promise of his youth and strength unre- 
deemed. Yet it came to pass at the appointed 
time. Not one of us can ever say with cer- 
tainty of his life and work, It is finished. To 
us the death of any man seems untimely 
while he has strength and purpose and the 
will to work. But the task God has set for 
us He will let us do, and death is His sign 
that it is done. It is all included in His 
design, and there are no accidents, and 
nothing goes wrong. Believing this, we need 
fear neither life nor death. We live but to 
die. That is only a half-truth. The rest of 
it is that we die but to live again. In the 
beginning was life, and the end shall be life; 
for God, the soul of all, is not dead, but liv- 
ing. ‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ 
‘Let not your heart be troubled. Some- 
time, somewhere, somehow, we shall know. 
‘If it were not so, I would have told you.’ 
Go thy way, dear mother of the dead; thy son 
liveth!” 


In the evening of that day, David and his 
mother sat long together before an open fire 
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in the sitting-room at home, borrowing of its 
cheer, and talking calmly of many things. 

“There need be no break in your plans, 
David,” she said. “I want you to keep on 
with them. Dan was a farmer; he liked the 
farm and would have kept it up, and while 
he lived I felt that way too,—I suppose be- 
cause this had been home so long. But now 
it’s different, and there’s no reason why you 
should go on with it. I know you'll consider 
me; but the best way to do that is just to 
consider your own wishes. I shall be happy 
anywhere, if I know you’re doing what you 
most want, and I couldn’t be happy other- 
wise. I mean just that, son.” 

The speech touched the vital centre of his 
thoughts. He had wondered what she would 
say, and he listened intently. Yet when it 
was said, and the chance was his, he did not 
feel the elation he had expected. She would 
not stand in his way; but did he want her to 
get out of his way? In spite of her assur- 
ance, he knew where her greatest happiness 
lay. Long afterwards he was glad to remem- 
ber that his answer came at once and with- 
out reserve. 

“T’m going to stay right here with you, 
mother, for a while. This is where I seem 
to belong just now, more than anywhere else. 
There’s no hurry, even if I decide that I want 
to stick to the law. We'll just live along 
here, and T’ll run the farm in Dan’s place 
till we see what comes. That’s settled. Now 
don’t you fret about me. I’m not giving up 
anything; there’s lots of time.” 

And indeed, after the stress and strain of 
the eventful weeks preceding, his return to 
the labor of the farm promised a vast re- 
lief. Here at least were no perplexities, no 
puzzles; here at least the day’s motives and 
the day’s work were plain. 

He had one long talk with Watson, explain- 
ing the new obligations that were laid upon 
him. He did not speak of a final surrender 
of his plan, but only of letting it lie in abate- 
ment for a time, until conditions might be 
adjusted and he could take it up again with- 
out fear of the emotional complications that 
would be likely to follow a neglect of obvious 
present duty; and Watson heartily approved. 

“The place is yours when you’re ready,” 
he said; “so take your own time. You’ve 
chosen the right course, and you can take 
my word for it that you won’t be sorry.” 

David collected his few belongings from 
the office and his boarding-house, and when 
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that was done he went in some trepidation 
to say good-by to Margaret; but she was gone 
out for the day, and he returned to Waterloo 
without seeing her. It was better so, he told 
himself. In his relaxed condition of mind 
he was perfectly willing to let the whole mat- 
ter rest until he should have time to collect 
himself. He was even a little curious to try 
the experiment of separation from her, to 
see what it would effect. Already he felt a 
quieting of the long, passionate tumult. It 
was not a reaction, a lessening of desire, 
but only a lull, a longer look forward, and a 
subjugation of his madness of impatience. 
He wrote to her once—a boyish letter, though 
its expressions of feeling were studiously 
moderate; and she replied in a letter that 
was to him a more complete revelation of 
herself than any she had ever given,—sym- 
pathetic, hopeful, inspiriting, seeming like 
a distinct message from one who had been 
ordained to sustain an intimate relation to 
his destiny. It left him with no shadow of 
doubt as to his attitude toward her. What- 
ever the hindrances of the moment, what- 
ever the lagging progress of events to come, 
he loved her. Of that he was very sure. 

The days passed quickly enough. There 
were no large tasks, but only a multitude of 
little things to be done, after the manner 
of the thrifty farmer in midwinter, making 
ready for the coming season in the fields. 
Uncle Billy was his only helper; they, with 
the mother, made up the household in those 
days, and their life was simple, almost ele- 
mental. David was a good worker, and he 
pursued his work with vigor, as though aware 
that purposeful bodily labor would be, as it 
has always been, a preventive and a cure 
for mental distresses. And so he found it. 
As the days passed, each bearing its own 
reward of definite accomplishment by his 
hands, he felt only an increasing assurance, 
a truer reliance upon the belief that human 
life and conduct rest at bottom upon solid 
foundations. His energy seemed inexhaust- 
ible. In the first gray light of every dawn, 
long before the older folk were astir in the 
house, he was about his work in yard or barn 
or shed, mending the broken fences, cleaning 
the rusted machinery, caring for the stock, 
or, when all else failed, swinging his axe 
lustily upon the great pile of firewood, find- 
ing a supreme satisfaction in every sturdy 
movement. The last fading light of every 
evening found him reluctant to stop; and 
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when he would go to bed, his strong muscles 
cloyed with the delight of day-long exercise, 
still he felt no weariness of mind. Those 
night hours were the best of all, when he lay 
looking out through the window beside his 
bed at the little square of dusky sky beyond, 
where the brilliant stars seemed so close as 
to be caught and held like quivering live 
things in the light network of the bare elm 
branches. Then, as at no other time, he 
had no secrets from himself; then, in the 
delicious interval between waking and sleep- 
ing, he cherished thought of Margaret. 

Ruth was at home again, and he saw her 
occasionally on the long Sunday afternoons. 
He might not have told the reason for his 
visits; but there seemed to be no reason against 
them. He had given up for the present the 
intention of taking her into his confidence 
concerning Margaret. That must wait with 
all the rest. They were almost never alone; 
the care of the swarming children and the 
obligations of housekeeping pressed upon her. 
They met in a spirit which demanded no 
privacy,—the spirit of generous comrade- 
ship. There was no outward sign of change 
from the tacit understanding of an earlier 
time. He realized—he had never failed to 
realize—the exquisite grace and sweetness of 
her womanhood, and she was very dear to 
him now, as always. The change that had 
come was not to be expressed in outward 
signs; it was too intangible for any ex- 
pression, too elusive to be seized upon save 
by the incommunicable processes of in- 
tuition. But, though they spoke no word 
about it, he. knew that she felt it, and 
he dimly wondered how she would explain 
it to herself,—whether she divined the truth, 
or was content to charge his altered mood 
to the sharply altered conditions of his life. 
Though he had a recurring sense of obliga- 
tion, almost of guilt, he let the matter rest 
for the time without attempting to justify 
himself. When their meetings came he wel- 
comed them, finding in her companionship 
a solace, a restfulness that defied analysis, 
though it was sure. And betweentimes he 
worked with all his might. 

Two months were sped, and the life be- 
hind the lowered curtain of winter was soft- 
ly tuning for the overture to spring ;—faint, 
far sounds, audible to the soul rather than to 
the ear; sounds of the first stir of sap rising 
in the trees, of the first least sweHing of 
the buds in their coverings, of the first 
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quickening beneath the last year’s mantle of 
decaying mould. That is the time when every 
sleeping thing, though with eyes still closed, 
breathes a long, deep awakening sigh. Walls 
shut out the sound; but the outdoor man 
hears and understands and responds. 

One night in early March David walked 
through the lane that led from the upper 
hills to the deep hollow of the valley. The 
day’s work had been unusually hard, but at 
its end he felt in every fibre of his body a 
resilience superior to any fatigue. He knew 
its meaning—knew that Spring was on the 
way. Snow still lay heaped on the northern 
side of trees and fences; but, though it was 
long past sunset, at the sides of the lane 
tiny rivulets ran down to the Elkhorn, chuck- 
ling in happy undertone. The night wind, 
laden with earthy odors, was warm upon his 
cheek. 

He paused at the yard gate, leaning light- 
ly upon it, looking away across the shadowy 
sweep of the landscape, not attending closely 
to what he saw, but rather to what was go- 
ing on within himself, feeling the swifter 
movement of his blood and the reawakening 
of the dormant impulses of youth, ordained 
since the beginning to come with the bour- 
geoning of the new year. Undefined at first, 
his thoughts soon centred upon Margaret, and 
he let them have free way, checking nothing, 
hiding nothing. In those few moments he 
grew determined. He would wait no longer. 
If she loved him, as he dared to hope, one 
time was as good as another for the con- 
fession; and at least he was resolved to tell 
her of his own love without more delay. 

He went to Omaha early the next morning. 
His first thought had been to go straightway 
to Margaret; but afterwards he had con- 
cluded that he would first talk with her fa- 
ther. With that intention, he hurried from 
the station to Watson’s office. 

Watson was in his private room, pacing 
the floor, his big face suffused with the flush 
of strong mental agitation. His walk ceased 
as David entered, and he offered his hand 
warmly, though his spoken greeting was 
abrupt, even harsh. 

“Hello, Boughton! What are you here 
for? You haven’t been summoned on the 
Bronson case, have you? Haven’t you heard 
what’s happened ?” 

“T came to see you,” David answered. 
“No, I don’t know anything about the Bron- 
son case. Is it on trial?’ 
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Watson raised himself to his full height, the sanctity of the institutions we boast 
a tower of wrath, his eyes blazing. “You about!” He struck again into his rolling 
haven’t heard, then? What do you think? walk, swinging his arms aloft; then flung 
That villain goes scot-free! Now doesn’t himself into his chair. “ Boughton, I swear 
that beat the devil and all his imps? Here, I’m ready to believe that honor among the 


lcok at this!” 

He stepped to his desk, spreading out the 
sheets of a morning paper, beating them flat 
with smashing blows of his broad hand, 
pointing to the bold head-lines over the news 
columns on the first page: 


STATE AGAINST BRONSON 





JURY DIRECTED TO ACQUIT 


FATAL ERROR ON PART OF COUNTY ATTORNEY IN 


CONDUCT OF CASE 





Murderer of Martin Akin Regains his Lib- 
erty through an Accident to the Ma- 
chinery of Justice. 


David read with attention alert, Watson 
standing over him, breathing hard, puffing 
in his excitement. 

“ Accident!” he bellowed. “ Accident! 
Do you suppose the people can be made to 
believe that?” 

“What was it, then?” 
“Wasn’t it an accident?” 

“What was it?” Watson shouted. 
you see 


David asked. 
“ Can’t 
what it was without being told? 
Have you lost your mind? Politics! That’s 
what it was! Why, it’s so plain that a child 
could see it. That prosecutor has played the 
villain; that’s all. He’s paid a political debt 
by sacrificing his official honor,—made an in- 
tentional botch of the thing. We might have 
known he would if we’d stopped to consider. 
Where we blundered was in not getting some- 
body to watch him.” 

“But I don’t understand,” David said; as 
indeed he did not. 

“Why, you infant!” Watson retorted, hot- 
ly. “That county attorney is one of Bron- 
son’s puppets. Bronson put him in office, 
and he held his office by Bronson’s sufferance 
alone. Isn’t it plain enough? But do you 
think the people will stand for that? No, 
by gracious! not while I live. I'll see that the 
pair of them get what’s coming to them if 
I spend the rest of my life at it.” He threw 
the paper to the floor, and ground it under 
his heel in the excess of his rage. 

“That’s politics!” he thundered. 

Vor. XXXVIT.—62. 


“ That’s 


general run of men is pure fiction. I know 
it’s all but an obsolete word in the vocabulary 
of politics. It’s archaic—lugged out and 
paraded on the stump occasionally, without 
the slightest notion of what it means. And 
the curse of it is that the people don’t seem 
to care. They grin at official dishonor as 
though it were a smart accomplishment. The 
chances are that unless some fool like me 
takes hold of this business, six months from 
now that outlaw Bronson can have anything 
he wants that’s within the power of the people 
of Omaha to give. It’s happened before, a 
score of times, and it ‘ll happen again, and 
keep on happening just so long as the func- 
tions of government are left in the hands of 
moral idiots.” 

He shook himself, as though his temper 
could be thus cast off, and his outburst died 
away in a choking growl in the depths of 
his throat. 

“Well, let it go. We'll attend to that 
later. I’m mighty glad to see you, Boughton. 
I’ve been wondering this long time how 
things were going with you; but I didn’t 
expect you’d be able to come back here again 
so soon.” 

David had cared very little for the other 
theme. Great as it was, it seemed very im- 
personal and unimportant in comparison with 
his own present purpose. He was impatient 
to declare himself, and he struck straightway 
into what he had to say. 

“No, I can’t come back yet. I must stay 
with mother for a while. I came down just 
for to-day to talk to you,—not about my 
work, but about something else. There’s no 
use in mincing matters. I want to tell you 
that I love your daughter, and I want you to 
consent that I may ask her to be my wife.” 

Watson sat dumfoundered, his lips parted, 
his eyes staring. For many seconds not a 
nerve moved. The blood fled from his face, 
leaving it overcast with a gray pallor; then 
came surging back in a full red flood, sweil- 
ing the veins into cords and bringing big 
drops of sweat to his forehead. 

“Oh, great Scott, Boughton! What are 
you saying? No, no, no, no!” The words 
swelled into a cry, vibrant with pain, and the 
heavy features were convulsed, tortured. 
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David beheld in utter amazement. He had 
thought to arouse surprise; but here was 
passion such as he had never seen,—a very 
agony. 

“Yes,” he said, in simple insistence. “I 
don’t see why it affects you so. Have you 
never thought that it might be true?” 

Watson did not answer; he only sat as if 
stunned, staring, staring. 

“It is true,” David went on. “ Does it hurt 
you so much to know it? I hoped you 
wouldn’t feel so. I do love her, and I’m ready 
to spend my life for her happiness. You 
know what kind of man I am. I’m not rich 
nor great; but I shall make my way and 
maybe be both by and by, if I can have her 
to help me—if you'll trust her to me.” 

“Trust her to you?” Watson echoed, dully. 
“ Boughton, have you told her this?” 

“No,” David answered, simply. “I think 
she’s seen,—I hope she has; but I’ve never 
told her outright.” 

“Thank God!” Watson breathed, fervently. 
“T beg and implore, for your own sake, and 
for my sake, don’t do it! You must not!” 

There was a long silence. “ You mean that 
you won’t give your consent?” David asked 
at last. 

“Consent? Not while I’ve got breath 
enough left to say No. Not in this world!” 
And David saw that he meant it. The full 
power of his great will shone in his deep eyes 
and was expressed in every burly line of his 
body. 

“Will you tell me why?” David questioned, 
wretchedly. “I’d never suspected that you 
had anything against me, and I'd like to 
know what it is, if you’re willing to tell me.” 

“ Against you!” Watson exploded. “ What 
have I against you?” In strange contrast 
with his mood of a moment before, he broke 
into a laugh that shook the room. “Oh, you 
poor, blind boy! Be quiet a minute now, and 
look at me, and listen. Why, Boughton, I 
thought I was clear past being shocked like 
this. For the life of me, I can’t see how 
you’ve managed to conceive such an idea. It’s 
so utterly absurd and grotesque and ridicu- 
lous. Make her your wife! Why, what in the 
name of— Oh, what is the matter with 
you?” 

“T want her for my wife just because I 
love her,” David replied stoutly, determined 
now to stand his ground to the end. “Is that 
really so hard for you to believe? I tell you 
I do love her. That ought to explain it.” 
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“ Oh—love!” The exclamation was not one 
of mere impatience or scorn or anger; yet it 
held all three, and more, in its accents of ex- 
treme repugnance. “ Maybe you do. It’s pos- 
sible. But to think of marrying her; that’s 
what gets me. I can’t understand it. You 
don’t know her—you can’t! Why, my dear 
boy, listen! It ‘ll sound cruel, most likely; 
but she’s not fit to be your wife. In the 
first place, she wouldn’t marry you. You’re 
not the kind of man she’s looking for; you 
couldn’t give her a hundredth part of what 
she’ll demand of her husband, when she gets 
him. And even if it were conceivable that 
she would marry you, your life would be a 
torment.” 

David raised his hand in impetuous ex- 
postulation, and his lips parted; but Watson 
cut him short imperatively. 

“You must let me say it. I know her just 
for what she is. I’m her father; but she’s her 
mother’s daughter; and you know what it 
costs me to say that. I'll say it all, while I’m 
about it—for your sake; and then we'll bury 
it and forget it forever. She’s one of the sort 
of women who ruin men like you. Her mo- 
ther ruined me; and when I was young I 
wasn’t so very different from you. If she were 
to marry you, she’d turn your life into a 
waste,—a dreary, desolate- waste. That’s the 
best you could hope for, after you’d got to 
know her, and you’d be almighty lucky if you 
didn’t fare infinitely worse. Good land! 
Don’t I know?” 

David could contain himself no longer. “I 
don’t believe it!” he cried. “I know better! 
I won’t hear you say that of her. I didn’t 
think you were capable of saying it.” 

“Tt’s true!” Watson thundered, and brought 
his clenched fist down in a mighty blow upon 
the desk. “ Don’t tell me I don’t know her! 
I know every least impulse of her selfish, 
false soul. A-h-h!” 

The word was a shuddering groan. He 
struggled to his feet, his face drawn with 
terror, his eyes starting, fixed upon the door- 
way that led to the outer room. “ Martha!” 
he gasped. His hands groped feebly here and 
there for support; but they caught only the 
air, and he sank slowly, heavily to his knees, 
hiding his face in his arms. 

A woman stood just within the door; a 
woman poorly clad, gray, haggard. Her face 
was the face of Margaret grown old and 
marked by nameless suffering. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















ILLUSTRATED BY LABROSSE 


HILE theorists in the more tech- 
\W nical magazines are engaged gravely 
in tracing the evolution of furni- 
ture, and in uttering prophecies as to the 
forms it ultimately will take (as if a graceful 
order and form might presently become gen- 
eral that would satisfy the critical indi- 
vidual wherever he be found), the real innova- 
tors, the multiplying craftsmen, are showing 
an increasing tendency to go back to rude, 
if not to crude, forms; to a use of stained and 
fumed woods that imitate the antique, or to 
the fine finish and exquisite joining of Eng- 
lish furniture of a century and a half ago. 
The results of these efforts, divergent, if not 
wholly opposing, may be observed in the plain, 
heavy furnishings of library, hall, and dining- 
room, sometimes elegant as well as massive, 
and again merely solid and primitive, and in 
the light and fragile forms of drawing-room 
pieces made of exquisitely toned woods and 
showing the perfection of joinery or cabinet- 
making. 

The latter represent copies of the Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, and Vernis Martin 
schools, and, especially in the inlaid and il- 
luminated examples, are almost purely orna- 
mental. The plainer table forms are so peril- 
ously slender, if graceful to the eye, that the 
sight of a tall vase or lamp, or bisque or ivory 
statuette, placed upon one, fills the beholder 





GROUP OF DINING-TABLES. 1. 


ROUND. 


with apprehension. Even the pretty writing- 
tables of these schools are really better adapt- 
ed to the reception-room or boudoir, for the 
writing of a hasty note, rather than for the 
purposes of practical correspondence or study. 
For real service nothing can surpass the solid 
library table which literary workers in general 
prefer. Such a table, with drawers and 
pigeon-holes at the sides, arranged below the 
desk surface, when fitted with pad and pen 
tray or rack, with ink-wells and mucilage- 
bottle, and adjustable book-rack sufficiently 
large to hold a dozen books, is admirably 
complete. 

Mahogany or rosewood kidney tables, tre- 
foils, and those of inlaid Dutch work, like the 
straight-legged Sheratons and Chippendales, 
are used principally for the display of choice 
bits of bronze, old ivory, glass, or a hand- 
somely bound edition de luxe of some favorite 
author; the gilded Vernis Martin tables, 
often illuminated by imitation Diaz land- 
scapes or Watteau figures, serve a similar 
purpose. None of these should be marred by 
drapery. Where there is placed upon them 
an ornament which by chance might deface 
the polished top, a small square of Renais- 
sance lace or an Oriental gauze doily will 
prove a sufficient protection. Certain of these 
shapes, too, are fitted with glass or porce- 
lain or heavily lacquered wood trays, from 
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which a cup of tea may be served, or on 
which a precious atom of china may be dis- 
played to advantage. For actual tea service, 
however, the regular two-decked tea-tables are 
to be preferred on which the two-handled tray 
fits easily. 

This general preference for handsome woods 
and better cabinet-making declares the day 
of dusty, pretentious, and even gaudy plush 
and silk table-scarfs and of inferior needle- 
work to be over. Fine hemstitched linen 
strips or squares, or linen combined with lace 
orembroidered,are now 
the only permissible 
drapery for the up-to- 
date table, except it be 
small treasured 
square of Oriental 
gauze or silk. These 
are the correct covers 
or partial cover for 
mahogany or rose- 
wood tables, for the 
heavy oak pieces now 
being produced by in- 
dividual and organized 
craftsmen, for the chiffonier which men pre- 
fer, and the Sheraton or Chippendale dress- 
ing-table provided especially for women’s use. 
“ Petticoated ” dressing-tables, against which 
the architect Eastlake grew so petulantly 
caustic some thirty years ago, are revived in 
the present time, but for two antithetical pur- 
poses; in the one instance, to preserve the 
character and contour of a distinctly French 
bedroom treated in soft damasks or Watteau 
silks; and in the other, to conceal a crude or 
scratched foundation table. Simple, home- 
made pine boxing may become the basis for a 
draped dressing-table, which, in country 
houses, when the draping is of fresh muslin 
or dotted swiss over a color, becomes decided- 
ly pleasing, though it exacts most scrupulous 
care at the hands of the housekeeper to 
keep it so. 


some 
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TEA-TABLE, 


Some leading upholsterers and house-fur- 
nishers are making an effort to introduce 
cretonne-covered tables for cottage or veran- 
da use. They are lightly constructed of 
pine, and smoothly covered with flowered cre- 
tonne, which is fitted taut over the legs and 
top, and is draped in festoons at each of the 
four sides. An example of such a table is 
shown among the illustrations. It is suitable 
for a cretonne-furnished summer drawing- 
room, for bedroom use, or for the veranda, 
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where it may serve to hold magazines or as 
a rest for a tray—if need for this should 
arise. 

Among the ornamental tables made to 
stand near to walls are the oblong mahogany, 
the corner, and the semicircular inlaid card 
tables, at which, when opened, four persons 
may be seated. Tables of this sort, if likely to 
be used for cards or chess or other social game, 
should never be covered with ornament, nor 
be made to serve as stand for more than 
one article, say a statuette, a cabinet, or lamp 
that may be easily removed when occasion 
requires it. By many housekeepers the ob- 
long card-tables are converted into side ta- 
bles for the dining-room. They are conven- 
ient in size, when folded, and the pocket 
which is a characteristic of such tables makes 
an admirable receptacle for odd 
dining-room necessaries. 

Apropos of the last-named room and the 
dining-table: In the course of the past sea- 
son, two score or more puzzled housekeepers 
have written to the Bazar to inquire “ which 
is the proper shape for a dining-table, round 
or square?” In fact, neither is the one proper 
shape, the two styles being equally in favor. 
Of the two, the round is rather the more at- 
tractive, and the square, which may be made 
oblong, the most practicable for all except 
the hostess who frequently entertains large 
numbers. The round pillared dining-table of 
mahogany or rosewood is to the modern eye 
the most elegant of all tables. It calls for 
special napery, however, for table-cloths that 
are from two to three yards square, an ex- 
travagance in the mere matter of laundering 
which may not be indulged in by all of even 
the well-to-do housekeepers. 

The various craftsmen are busy inventing 
or reviving forms of Jacobean and Gothic 
library and dining tables, in which wooden 
pegs take the place of steel screws, and oiled 
or waxed surfaces replace the shellacked or 
varnished finish of French and English fur- 
niture. These tables, even when small, have 
a certain massive quali- 
ty that is desirable. 
They are generally in 
darkened or carved oak, 
and, being crude in 
form, are seen to their 
best advantage in coun- 


storing 
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settle and stand, and which are copied from 
examples found in old monasteries, have tops 
that swing back on thick wooden pegs, so 
as to form really desirable hall seats. These 
are now quite commonly sold, the unstained 
oblong form being obtainable at a cost of five 
dollars or less, though the same table regu- 
larly finished commands five times this sum. 
The round tables of this variety, called “ King 
Arthur” tables, are used in large dining- 
rooms in addition to the regular dining-table. 
They serve admirably as_ breakfast-tables, 
where a simpler service is desired than would 
be necessary were the dining-table proper 
used. When not in use, the top of the King 
Arthur table is turned over, revealing a cush- 
ioned back and seat. 

Taken all in all, the square table with solid 
centre support and corner legs that are strong 
without being “ lumpy,” and graceful without 
ornament, is the best for general use. As 
dining-room and library furniture yields far 
less to the influence of fashion than does that 
for the drawing-room, it should be selected 
for its rich woods, its fine construction, its 
solidity and character. All cheap vulgarities 
of ornament should be eschewed, and espe- 
cially that which is glued on. Rough carving 
is least objectionable, though a handsomely 
grained wood with no ornament save its own 
fine coloring is far richer. Two favorite 
woods for heavy dining-room and library ta- 
bles are oak and mahogany. The former is 
toned in golden, dark oak, Flemish brown, 
or cathedral green, and is seen either in a 
high shellac or a wax finish. The favorite 
width for a library table is thirty-four inches; 
for the dining-table, from forty-five to fifty- 
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Such are mounted on 


tables 
strong invisible casters, which are sunk well 
into the feet. 

Where possible, the dining-table and side- 


four inches. 


board should match. The side, or serving, 
table need be but the simplest. An oblong 
form, twenty-two by thirty-eight inches, is 
an excellent size for this useful table. It 
may be of deal only, and covered with a regu- 
lar colored table-cloth. If a walnut or ma- 
hogany card-table is available, it were best 
not to drape it; but in either case, during 
the service of dinner, the top of the serving- 
table should be spread with immaculate linen. 

The arrangement of the table may be as 
individual as the heart of the hostess desires. 
Usually, however, her best effects will be 
gained by the adoption, in the initial steps, 
at least, of commonly accepted rules. Aside 
from the question of deft service and the 
multiplication of courses, there are some ar- 
bitrary rules as to what should be put upon 
the table, and where each implement should 
rest, and these, once assimilated, are not likely 
to be forgotten. For the dinner service, the 
surface of the table must be so protected as 
to avoid injury by hot plates or other dishes, 
and also the possibility of noise in the event 
of accident on the part of guest or maid. 
An asbestos cover or cotton pad exactly fit- 
ting the table, and to be laid between it and 
the linen, is the best invention the market 
at present affords. The asbestos is less soft 
than the old-fashioned double-faced Canton 
flannel, but has no nap to stick to heated 
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varnish or oil surfaces. Not infrequently the 
flannel is used over the asbestos because of 
the softness it imparts to the (unstarched) 
linen spread. 

Generally speaking, a floral piece should 
ornament the centre of the table, but the 
flowers chosen should be, as nearly as possible, 
odorless. A round, oval, or square bevel-edged 
mirror may be placed under this floral piece 
if desired. This will lend brilliancy to the 
table, especially if the latter stands under 
a central chandelier. 

Highly polished tables of dark oak or ma- 
hogany frequently are set for luncheon and 
breakfast without any table-covers, save 
faney doilies. For the preservation of the 


table surface, canvas, crochet, and asbestos 


2. LOUIS XV. TABLE-DESK. 





3. LADIES’ SHERATON DESK. 


mats (under embroidered doilies) are used. 
A centrepiece, tray-cloth, and under-the- 
plate doilies are the obligatory napery for 
tables spread in this way. Such other pieces 
as are used must be decided upon by the 
exigencies of thesmoment. There is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to what is to be done 
with the dining-room table when not in 
actual use. Many excellent housekeepers find 
it expedient to allow the pad of asbestos or 
flannel to remain always on the “able, to be 
covered simply with a handsome felt or 
tapestry cover, or with an Indian or broché 
shawl. Others cause every form of covering 
to be removed, and a linen or lace square to 
be laid over the top, to which the flower or 
other centrepiece is transferred. 
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“MEMORIES 


BY:EDITH-TVRNER-NEWCOMB 





AN empty room, and yet how full 
Of her since she has gone: 

No trifle but becomes a thing 
For thought to dwell upon. 


Rs The very silence misses her, 
ae And moves on noiseless feet, 
. Fearing to wake some memory 
SE The brave heart could not meet. 


Irrevocable fate is fel 
In every place, and look! 


How firm its iron hand has grasped 


That open half-read book 
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" N O, she is not pretty,” said a man, speaking of a girl he knew, “ but she 
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is always so fresh and dainty and well groomed, you know, that 

she is mighty good to look upon.” Which, of course, is the secret 
of attractiveness in a nutshell—to be good to look upon. If nature has 
denied a girl that indescribable combination which means beauty, it is still 
within her own power to be good to look upon. It means care in every detail 
of her personal appearance. One large item of this care is indirect, and 
begins long before the actual daily toilet is made. Most important is it that 
belongings shall be properly looked after. A mussy dress belt, collar, gloves, 
or shoes spoil the effect of even carefully kept hair, teeth, hands, and the 
rest. Dresses should never be hung in the closet, as nothing so quickly de- 
stroys their shape, but should be laid out on broad shelves. It is an inex- 
pensive and easy matter to convert part of a hanging-closet into a laying- 
closet, and frocks are much better preserved. This applies to skirts and 
bodices of thin material. Other bodices may be suspended on hangers, upon 
which they should be carefully adjusted in order to keep their shape. Much 
better than the use of any liquid perfumery are the little sachets of orris or 
violet which are attached to the dress linings. On the shelves upon which 
the gowns are laid should be long sheets of wadding similarly perfumed with 
sachet powder. These sheets are fitted to all chiffonier drawers where lingerie 
is kept, and are in that case best perfumed with lavender. On the dressing- 
table of a dainty girl is a white cover which is lined with cotton wadding in 
which is a generous amount of the perfume powder. The little pad which 
most women wear at the top of the clasping steels of the present short 
corset should be a ribbon sachet of orris that carries its delicate perfume 
of daintiness. Too many girls walk abroad with the legend of untidy rooms 
and carelessly kept belongings written all over them. It is well worth while 
in these matters to build on a good foundation. 

For a trimming for petticoats to wear under thin gowns many girls now 
use wash-net flounces. The upper part may be of lawn, and the deep net 
flounce with broad hem should have three narrow bias bands of the lawn 
stitched on, the top one holding the hem down, the others put between that 
and the bottom, The cheap cotton net is the sort to be used, or point d’esprit 
is even prettier, and dotted muslin with small dots is also seen. Any-of these 
makes a particularly pretty skirt if the top of an old white taffeta skirt 
is used and the bands are of the same material. 

Where the hair is dry and brittle, with a tendency to fall out, an English 
restorative is the simple one of a free application of pure cocoanut oil. This 
treatment, continued for a few weeks—six, perhaps—will accomplish ex- 
cellent results. French hair-dressers never advise rubbing the scalp with 
the fingers, or hair massage, as it is called. They insist that nothing kills the 
hair so quickly. What they do advise is occasionally loosening the scalp from 
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the head, which causes good circulation in the scalp, by which the roots of the 
hair are benefited. To manage this the hands are placed on the head with 
the fingers over the crown and the thumb at the back of the head. With 
this grasp the scalp may be moved gently back and forth, which it is claimed 
is much better than the direct rubbing of the actual hair roots. 

A Halloween party given last year is suggested for the coming important 
day. The invitations sent through the mail were in form of a pumpkin, and 
were worded in rhyme. When the guests reached the house not a light was 
to be seen. The door was opened by a colored maid dressed as a ghost, her 
rolling eyes and white teeth gleaming effectively from her inky face. The 
parlors were lighted, not too well, with jack-o’-lanterns with many varieties 
of grotesque faces. The usual round of Halloween tests and tricks was in- 
dulged in, following which refreshments were served. The first course was 
a fruit salad served in hollowed-out apples, the apple taken out forming the 
basis of the salad, together with other fruits. Cheese sandwiches and cider 
went round with this. The next course was a tiny pumpkin pie served to 
each guest, crullers and nuts finishing the collation. A dance closed the 
evening, the dance-cards for the men being pumpkins, and for the girls 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

Pretty covers for bureau and dressing-table are made from handkerchiefs, 
using three for a bureau, two for a dressing-table. Select those of sheer 
lawn and with some pretty decoration of embroidery, hem-stitch or drawn- 
work. Surround each handkerchief with insertion from an inch to an inch 
and a quarter wide, and put the whole together with narrow beading. The 
whole cover is then surrounded with the beading, to which is sewed a lace 
ruffle. Narrow ribbon of whatever color desired is run in, finishing with 
cluster bows at the corners. 

A “geisha” party is suitably given in the autumn when chrysanthemums 
are abundant. At one from which the suggestion is taken the guests were 
invited to come in Japanese dress. In these days of ubiquitous kimonos 
the costume is easily got up. The house was effectively trimmed with flowers 
and hung with Japanese lanterns. The hall light was covered with Japanese 
paper to form a lantern, and the newel-post and stair-landing banked with 
ferns and chrysanthemums. The parlors lighted with side lights had these 
transformed into simulated chrysanthemums. The arm of the fixture was 
wound with green paper to make the stem, and the globe was covered with 
yellow paper fringed out and set on to form the golden flower. The dining- 
room mantel was banked with greens and picked out with tiny Japanese lan- 
terns, whose faint light beautifully embroidered the background. The dance 
orders were home-made and very effective, their covers being a fold of water- 
color paper on which were painted highly colored Japanese designs. The ices 
were served in Japanese forms, and the cotillon favors were Japanese. 

A small point to remember in card etiquette is that in adding a name to 
an engraved card when it is desired to announce a second person, the inscrip- 
tion should be made with a pencil rather than a pen. This is a trifling 
nicety of form that denotes knowledge. 

A college girl tried the innovation last year of having the pillows of her 
divan of a single color and material. This was a gray linen of smooth weave 
and good quality, the couch cover being of the same material. The pillows 
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were made of various shapes and sizes, the square ones edged with a four- 
inch ruffle finished with an inch-wide hem-stitched hem. The color was seen 
in the application to each pillow of a college device, usually the three-cornered 
flag. Men’s and women’s colleges were thus represented, giving to the col- 
lection interest as an exhibit. The two largest pillows bore the insignia of 
the girl’s alma mater in elaborate lettering and embroidery. At the least 
the scheme was unique, and the result was a departure from the average 
college divan with its sometimes jarringly mixed collection of cushions. 

A variation of the familiar book party, and one by which a little money 
may be turned into some charity fund, is to have the girls represent books 
to be drawn by the men as dancing partners. A fee of fifteen cents is charged, 
with a rebate of five cents if the man can guess the title of the book he 
wishes. This for the first round. Later, when most of the devices become 
known, the books are catalogued, and the men pay blindly five cents for a 
number, not knowing to what volume it will be attached. A further mix-up 
makes the girls the seeking partner, paying five cents for the privilege of 
drawing a number to which is attached a title and a man. For this the men 
select their own titles with a number affixed. This list, prepared beforehand, 
is duplicated on separate slips of paper, one of which is passed out to the 
girl as she pays her five cents. 

A comfortable combing-sacque is made with five men’s handkerchiefs. 
Select those of the largest size and having a solid hem of color. Two hang 
straight for the two fronts, one for the back, and one set on cornerwise for 
each of the sleeves. The same arrangement, using the gay bandannas of the 
Southern “mammy,” is effective and convenient for little over-robes in the 
case of illness or breakfast in bed from laziness. 

Some charming cushions for couches and divans are made of shaded silk. 
The edging ruffles are made full and put on gathered into scallops. 

A convenient and easily made neckband-holder is of linen. Cut a strip as 
wide as the neckband is long, and long enough to form a four-inch bag 
when it is folded, allowing for a hem at each end. This hem is laid back 
on the right side of one end, and the opposite side of the other, and neatly 
feather-stitched down. The piece is then folded across its width, the ends 
feather-stitched together, an opening left in the outside hem through which 
a featherbone stiffening may be run. This may be laid in a drawer, or 
it is often hung on the wall or woodwork near a dressing-table for quick 
access. The bag is sufficiently deep to protect the bands from dust, and 
it is so easily laundered that its own exposure to quick soiling does_ not 
matter. 

A delicious white soup which may be served in cups to begin a luncheon is 
made from almond milk. Blanch half a pound of Jordan and ten bitter 
almonds and pound together in a mortar, moistening from time to time with 
milk till one pint has been used, after which press through a piece of fine 
cheese-cloth. Scald three cups of milk with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a half-teaspoonful of salt; stir in the almond milk and continue stirring till 
it is hot, then serve at once with crofitons. For these cut out some thin rounds 
of bread one inch in diameter, arrange on a baking-sheet, and sprinkle with 
fine sugar. Melt the sugar and glaze the crofitons in a hot oven, repeating the 
process on the other side of the crofitons. 
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leaves the spectator sadder and wiser, to 

stand among the children of one of our 
large schools and see the luncheons they 
have brought from their homes. Such thick 
sandwiches of baker’s bread, with slices of 
fat ham and dry corned beef, such slabs of 
heavy, sticky cake, such mammoth dough- 


[' is a memorable experience, and one which 


nuts, such unwholesome pastry, and such 
enormous “ penny ” pickles! One wonders no 
more that the children look dull and have 


such pasty complexions, but marvels, instead, 
that they are able to attend school at all. 
Every housekeeper who has experimented 
with putting up school luncheons will bear 
witness that no other task demands such in- 
genuity, patience, and earnest endeavor. Day 
after day her intelligence and mother-wit 
must struggle with the problem how to pro- 
vide wholesome, substantial, and suitable 
meals. During the first week that she tries 
it she may find it comparatively easy, but the 
second it is more diffi- 
cult, and after a month 
or two the luncheon 
becomes the daily skele- 
ton. Still, the prob- 
lem is worth wrestling 
with; indeed, its mas- 
tery is a vital necessity 
if the children are to be 
kept well and made ro- 
bust and vigorous. 
First, there must be 
a suitable lunch-box. 
There are several kinds 
to be found in the 
shops, each with certain 
merits. One is a 
satchel, exceedingly du- 
rable, though bulky; its 
chief objection is that it 
is larger than is neces- 
sary, and jars or bottles 
will not keep their place 
well. There is a square 
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basket which is ideal, except that it is not 
strongly made, and it, too, is large to carry. 
The Japanese telescoping basket is good, but 
it is far too small, and no jars can be carried 
in it with safety. Perhaps the one which 
is best is the collapsing tin box. This opens 
into quite a good-sized receptacle and folds 
into a thin piece which may easily be 
strapped with the school-books for the walk 
home. Of course none of these is absolutely 
essential, for a pasteboard box of convenient 
size will do if necessary; the only things 
which are not permissible are the paper parcel 
and the paper bag, things one sees too often; 
no luncheon in the world could taste well if 
eaten from these. 

As to napkins, many children take the 
Japanese paper ones; these are cheap, but 
they are apt to get damp and give way in the 
middle; better than these are the fringed 
cotton or cheap fringed damask washable 
napkins which cost sixty cents a dozen; of 
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these a child may have a freshly laundered 
one every day without extravagance. Next in 
the list of necessaries comes paraffine paper; 
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this is really expensive, for it costs a cent a 
sheet, and several are often carelessly used 
in putting up one luncheon. Yet even so, if 
sandwiches are to be kept fresh it is re- 
quisite; but the sheets may be purchased in 
large quantities and cut up into pieces large 
enough without being wasteful, and so a 
dollar’s worth of paper will last three 
months. 

Just as important is the small jar for 
salads, preserves, and all sorts of good things; 
this may be a white china jar from the drug- 
store with a top that screws on, or a beef-ex- 
tract jar with a flat cork, or a small jelly- 
glass. The first will be found by far the 
most satisfactory, for the contents will never 
spill, the top will neither break in pieces 
under unskilful hands nor slip off in the trip 
to school. 

In some large private schools hot soup, 
cocoa, milk, and other things may be pur- 
chased,—a most excellent arrangement, since 
a cold luncheon is decidedly conducive to 
dyspepsia,—but since this is not to be found 
in every school, as soon as the child is old 
enough to be trusted she should be provided 
with an alcohol-lamp with a tin cup into 
which the lamp will fit and a small flask of 
aleohol; these may be kept in the desk, and 
the small bottle such as cream comes in, with 
the wired top, may be brought from home 
every morning with bouillon or beef tea or 
anything which is nourishing; many a deli- 
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cate child will rapidly gain strength simply 
from this addition to her luncheon. 

Fruit must also be considered a necessity 
of the wholesome lunch, and even at the time 
when it is most expensive. However, it need 
not always be fresh, for a little jar of nice 
apple sauce, stewed figs or dates, or a peeled 
and baked apple will by no means be despised. 

The last essential to the perfect luncheon 
is the surprise. Any one who, as a child, 
took her luncheon to school will remember 
the delight with which she unearthed from 
the very bottom the bit of candy, the hand- 
ful of nuts, the piece of preserved ginger; the 
presence of the surprise will whet the most 
dainty appetite and make even plain bread 
and butter “ go down.” 

It is a great help to the hurried mother to 
have in her pantry a shelf devoted to canned 
things for the lunch-box, not for every-day 
use, but for those mornings when she finds 
there is nothing suitable in the larder. If 
she has a few tins of potted meat, sardines, 
and chicken, a few jars of jam, cheese, and 
peanut butter, and a bottle of olives, with one 
of small sweet pickles and a tin of ginger 
snaps, she need not stand appalled before the 
emergency. 

There are certain things which, though 
they are old to the general run of house- 
keepers, may be worth mentioning for the 
novice. Some of these are: Always put the 
meat for sandwiches through the chopper; 
never use it in slices. Have three kinds of 
bread on hand as far as possible—ordinary 
white bread, whole-wheat, and the Boston 
variety. Always drain, skin, and bone sar- 
dines and sprinkle them with lemon juice. 
Never give a child layer cake or cake of any 
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rich sort; use small, scalloped cakes, ginger- 
bread, sugar cookies, and ginger snaps in- 
stead; do not give pastry at all. Bake a little 
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custard sometimes in 
the small jar which goes 
into the lunch-box. Re- 
member that bread 
must be cut thin, 
trimmed neatly, spread 
only lightly with but- 
ter, and cut into sand- 
wiches of varying 
shapes; triangles  al- 
ways taste better than 
squares. Save a leaf or 
two of lettuce and a 
stalk of celery for sand- 
wiches whenever you 
have them on the table. 
Remember the infinite 
possibilities of French 
dressing to make al- 
most anything pala- 
table, and do not con- 
sider it any trouble to mix a few drops of 
olive oil with a little lemon juice and salt 
for one of the little jars of salad which are 
so wholesome and which to a child seem the 
best part of a lunch; use this dressing on 
cut-up oranges, pineapple, celery and apple, 
celery alone, celery and egg, cold chicken or 
turkey and boiled cauliflower or string-beans. 
Just one thing more, the most important of 
all: Remember that variety is everything. 
The most delicious food in the world will 
taste like dust and ashes if it appears in the 
lunch-box day after day, and the plainest will 
seem acceptable if it is a novelty. 

Here are suggestions for luncheons for two 
weeks; of course to these the hot soup, cocoa, 
or milk should be added if possible. If the 
sandwiches are very small and thin, alter the 
number given, making it six instead of four. 

Monday.—Four sandwiches—two of whole- 
wheat bread with chopped hard-boiled egg 
and French dressing, two of white bread with 
raspberry jam; a little round cake; a pear. 

Tuesday.—Four sandwiches—two of white 
bread spread with chopped ham, two of whole- 
wheat bread with peanut butter; a piece of 
gingerbread; three olives; a peach. 

Wednesday.—Four sandwiches—two of 
Boston.brown bread spread with cream cheese 
and chopped nuts, two of white bread with 
lettuce dipped in French dressing; three thin 
slices of meat, salted; a cup custard; an apple. 

Thursday.—Four sandwiches—two of white 
bread and sardine paste, two of whole-wheat 
bread and chopped celery with French dress- 
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ing; three tiny sweet pickles; ginger snaps; 
three figs., 

Friday.—Three sandwiches of white bread 
filled with cooked oysters chopped and sea- 
soned; one whole-wheat one with orange mar- 
malade; a stalk of celery, salted; a little spice- 
cake; a bunch of grapes. (Firm ones, put in 
a jelly-glass with a paper tied over the top.) 

Monday.—Four sandwiches—two of white 
bread and minced chicken moistened with 
a few drops of cream and well salted, two of 
whole-wheat with chopped olives; ginger- 
bread; a jar of apple sauce; a bit of pre- 
served ginger. 

Tuesday.—Four sandwiches—two of home- 
made potted ham, two of whole-wheat bread 
and dates; sugar cookies; three pimolas; an 
orange peeled and wrapped in paraffine paper. 

Wednesday.— Four sandwiches—two of 
chopped celery with French dressing, two of 
chopped figs; a deviled egg; a little scal- 
loped cake; an apple. 

Thursday.—Three sandwiches of minced 
meat; two large square crackers with jam be- 
tween; a jar of celery salad; a pear. 

Friday.—Three lettuce sandwiches; one of 
whole-wheat with butter and brown sugar; 
three little sweet pickles; ginger cookies; a 
jar of stewed figs; plums. 

As winter comes on the lettuce and most 
of the fruit disappear, but something as 
wholesome will remain for the ingenious 
planner of the school luncheons, who will 
learn new things by using her wits, sharp- 
ened by daily exercise. 
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LEG OF PORK 


WITH SAUCE 


POIVRADE 


HE night before using place a salted 
leg of pork in a vessel of cold water and 
soak it weil. Rinse it, when ready to 
cook, in fresh water, and put it in a soup- 
kettle, covered with cold water. Season with 
six carrots, six white turnips, and two onions. 
Make a bouquet of three leeks, two branches 
of white celery, four sprigs of parsley, two 
bay-leaves, and six whole peppercorns. Put 
this in and cover the kettle. Cook three and 
a half hours from the time it commences to 
boil. 
Lift it from the kettle, carve it in slices 
one inch thick, and ar- 


tablespoonful of butter and mix them with 
three tablespoonfuls of white-bread crumbs. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt and half a 
saltspoonful of pepper to the sauce, and when 
it is boiling add the mixed bread crumbs, one 
spoonful at a time, stirring it. Serve in a 
hot sauce-boat with the pork. 


BASKET OF FRIED POTATOES WITH SMALL FISH 


There are needed to make the basket two 
small wire strainers, one six inches in di- 
ameter, and the second five inches. 

Cut in straw shape one quart of potatoes. 
Do not wash them after they are cut, as 

fried potatoes are al- 





range them on a 
hot platter as il- 
lustrated.. Drain the 
carrots and turnips, 
chop them together, 
put. them in a bowl 
with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, mix 
well; put the bowl in 








ways tough if washed 
after being cut. Dry 


them thoroughly; 
garnish the largest 
strainer with them 


nicely packed, cut 
not too thickly, and 
put the smaller 
strainer over the po- 





the oven for a few 
minutes to heat the 
vegetables thoroughly. 
With a spoon make small balls out of them 
and serve them around the meat. Serve the 
sauce poivrade with it. 

A fresh leg may be cooked in the same way, 
but of course does not need any soaking over- 
night. 

SAUCE POIVRADE 

Chop one red onion, with one white branch 
of celery and three sprigs of parsley: Put 
in a small saucepan one gill of wine vinegar, 
half a bay-leaf, two cloves, four whole pep- 
pers, and add the above chopped ingredients; 
cook for a few minutes to reduce to half its 
bulk. 

Dilute in a goblet of warm water a coffee- 
spoonful of beef extract, pour it in, reduce 
it again to its half; strain, rinse the sauce- 
pan, and put it back on the fire with the 
strained sauce. Divide in small lumps one 
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tatoes. 
Have a large kettle 
over the fire with 


plenty of hot fat, but by no means boiling, 
as if boiling it would make the potatoes too 
dark. 

Fry for five or six minutes; this will be 
sufficient, as the potato basket must be of 
a light straw-color. 

Lift up the strainers and leave them on 
a plate for a minute to drain. 

Pass a small- pointed knife around the 
edges between the potatoes and the strainer, 
and the basket will come out very easily. 

Have ready any choice small fish for fry- 
ing. Wash and dry them well, roll in beaten 
eggs seasoned with salt and pepper, then in 
flour. Fry them in the same way, and for 
the same time as the basket, and also the . 
remainder of the potatoes, but separately. 
When done, drain in the colander. Arrange 
a small napkin on a round platter. Place the 
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potato basket in the centre, with the fish in 
it, two small piles of fried potatoes, and op- 
posite two of fried parsley with a few small 
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pieces of lemon, as illustrated. 
hot. 

To insure perfectly crisp and not greasy 
frying, cut in small pieces three pounds of 
beef suet and one pound of raw leaf lard. 
Place this in a frying-kettle. Cook slowly for 
about twenty minutes, squeeze the pieces not 
entirely melted, strain, and keep in an 
earthen jar not tightly covered. This may 
be used for any frying. 

Always twice a week the fat which comes 
from raw or roasted meat, mutton excepted, 
may be melted in the same way and added to 
that in the jar. When it looks muddy while 
very hot, throw in a handful of broken egg 
shells to clarify it. 


Serve very 


COLD POACHED EGGS WITH SPINACH 


Cut in four pieces a veal knuckle; put one 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, and 
when hot add the meat. Let it brown for five 
minutes, stirring from time to time; add two 
large onions sliced, and two large carrots, also 
sliced, then one branch of white celery and 
three sprigs of parsley; brown for eight 
minutes more, stirring meanwhile to get an 
even color. 

Pour over it one and a half quarts of hot 
water. Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one saltspoonful ot pepper, half a 
bay-leaf, and two cloves. Dilute in a little 
warm water one ounce of beef extract, and 
add it. Cook slowly for two hours, the sauce- 
pan not being entirely covered. The result 
will be a clear jelly. Remove the meat and 
vegetables, and strain the soup through a very 
fine strainer. When cool remove the fat from 
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the surface, and putting the jelly in a small 
bowl, bury it in the ice until it becomes stiff. 

Have already prepared half a peck of 
spinach. Remove all the stems, wash the 
leaves in several waters, and cook thirty min- 
utes in plenty of salted boiling water. Drain 
it, let the cold water run over it, rinse it, then 
press out all the water. Chop it and pass it 
through a fine sieve. Put one tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan with the spinach 
and four tablespoonfuls of the meat jelly. 

Stir over the fire until the butter is 
thoroughly melted; do not let it boil. 

Butter slightly a quart ring mould; fill it to 
the top with the spinach, packing it tight. 
Put the mould on ice long enough to cool, 
then dip a towel in hot water, put it around 
the mould, and reverse it over a round plat- 
ter. Fill the centre of the ring of spinach 
with the jelly, and arrange over this six 
poached eggs already prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Poach six very. fresh eggs in boiling salted 
water, one at a time. Drop them where the 
water bubbles; leave them one and a half 
minutes, and remove with the skimmer. Lay 
them on a clean napkin, and when cool trim 
them neatly. Put them on a plate over the 
ice to get cold. 

This cold dish is extremely pleasing and 
nourishing, particularly in warm weather and 
for delicate appetites, as it is very easily 
digested. 

The veal knuckle will make a delicious soup 


_ after being removed from the jelly. 














COLD POACHED EGGS WITH SPINACH. 


Rinse the saucepan, pour one and a half 
quarts of water into it. Put back the veal; 
chop the carrots and add them, with one head 
of lettuce chopped fine. 

Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
saltspoonful of pepper, and add half a tea- 
spoonful of beef extract. Cook for a half- 
hour, remove the meat, and serve the soup. 
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Paris, August 25, 1903. 


ried woman I have been accustomed 

to have my conscience prodded by 
revelations concerning the marvels of French 
domestic economy. Papers read before our 
mothers’ club, by widely travelled single 
ladies who have spent six days in Paris, lead 
one to believe that an awful judgment awaits 
the American housewife because her kitchen 
costs so much more than the French kitchen 
does; and to leave no room for doubt of any 
sort, illustrated articles appear in all our 
American mothers’ magazines, showing the 
amazingly pretty dishes French families eat 
every day which are made out of almost any- 
thing that the extravagant American house- 
wife habitually throws to the dogs. Now, 
after nearly a year’s experience of the reality 
of French domestic economy, I am prepared 
to say it is indeed true that we have nothing 
like it in the United States—and thank 
Heaven we have not! 

All the world in Paris lives in apartments. 
The chief difference between a French flat 
and an Irish tenement-house is that the 
squalor of the latter is justified by the mis- 
fortune of poverty. The squalor of life in a 
French flat is often gilt-edged and generally 
eminently respectable, but it is squalor, never- 
theless. I spent the best part of every day 
for two months lately, scouring Paris for a 
habitation that a right-minded American 
could call a home. I have given it up now. 
The loss of a home is one of the many-penal- 
ties which the average American must pay 
for the joy of a career in Paris. 

The French flat is quite naturally con- 
structed to suit the Frenchman’s mode of liv- 
ing. The Frenchman’s mode of living is an 
away-from-home movement—or, more strict- 
ly speaking, an out-of-the-house movement. 
His apartment is a shelf into which the 
family climbs to get ready to go out again. 
The babies of the family are brought up in 
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the parks or along the green ways of the 
streets. The older children are put in board- 
ing-school at six or seven years of age, or, if 
they remain at home, they start to school at 
seven o'clock in the morning, returning at 
seven at night. This is every day of the 
school year, except Thursdays and Sundays, 
when they go to school only half a day if 
they have been good during the week. And 
the French school year is nearly eleven 
months of the whole year. So is eliminated, 
quite, the element of child life for which the 
American home makes complete and exten- 
sive provision. 

The father and mother eat at home when 
they do not eat out, but absolutely no in- 
formal social intercourse invades the apart- 
ment, which is more than anything else a 
sort of factory in which is produced what- 
ever the family need for life outside. A vast 
amount of sewing is done here. French girls 
of even wealthy parents, after they finish 
school, attend courses of dressmaking and mil- 
linery, and to a great extent the industry 
which turns out the French woman as a model 
of good dressing, to be followed by the world, 
is carried on by the women of the family in 
what would be the home if the French knew 
the meaning of the word. A reception day 
is rigorously kept, and much entertaining at 
dinner and déjeuner may be done, but always 
of a formal character. A person having the 
penetrating qualities of a book agent might 
venture to try “dropping in” on a French 
woman on a day when she is not regularly 
receiving, but in the natural course of ordi- 
nary social experience in Paris this would 
never happen. 

Such order of living readily permits great 
economy. One has not to waste time, good 
clothes, or house room in daily preparation 
for the unexpected guest. Six days of the 
week a French woman may run her sewing- 
machine in the middle of her salon if she 
likes, secure from the interruption of chance 
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callers. It is said that the chief function of 
the petit salon of a Paris apartment is to pro- 
vide storage room for ball gowns which on 
reception days are taken down from the 
chandelier and locked up in a bedroom till 
the guests have departed. 

The industrial ends which a French apart- 
ment serves determine and explain its 
character. Circumstances are unusual where 
we find a factory designed to accommodate 
the higher life of the men and women it 
shelters. So the Paris flat, intended to ac- 
complish the business rather than the joy of 
family existence, is first of all adjusted to the 
necessity of the work to be dom? there. The 
architectural design lacks individual charm; 
it is conventional—hackneyed, even, to the 
last degree. There are few provisions for 
comfort, as Americans understand the word, 
and next to no attention is paid to that great 
god of American homes—laws of sanitation 
and hygiene. We have so-called French 
flats in the United States, but they are as 
far removed from the thing actually exist- 
ing by the name as are the “ French” plays 
of the American stage or the “ French” style 
of American-made gowns. 

A popular plan of a real French apartment- 
house is this: 

Enter from the street a broad hall with 
mirrors on either side (French coffins are 
said to be lined with mirrors). Opposite the 
door find an ascenseur, nine times out of ten 
placarded, “ Arrété pour le moment.” The 
moment for which French elevators are stop- 
ped is immortal. Pass up a stairway, very 
grand, the walls hung with tapestries with 
the inevitable great mirror regularly inter- 
vening, if the apartment-house is the abode 
of the bourgeoisie; a stairway narrow, dark, 
winding like a corkscrew, if the house is de- 
signed for less wealthy occupants. The outer 
door of the apartment admits you to an ante- 
chamber—a hall of varying dimensions and 
invariably dark. This opens into the salon, 
which is generally well lighted, the windows 
“giving” on a street or, more often, on a 
court. The woodwork is painted white, 
without exception. There is a startling gilt- 
framed mirror over the chimney, and on the 
ceiling are marvellous cloud effects, with 
more or less immodest and altogether impos- 
sible angels floating about. The world hears 
constantly of the glory of French art. In 
Paris homes, contemplating French art, one 
often pauses and reflects on the irony of glory. 
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The dining-room commonly displays a 
stained-glass window; the walls are almost 
black—wood nearly to the ceiling, which is 
generally sealed. The concierge showing you 
the apartment always proudly exhibits the 
closet in the dining-room. She knows the 
prejudices of an American, and she makes 
the most of this closet, which, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, is the only thing like 
a closet that the apartment contains. There 
is no pantry. The dining-room opens into a 
long corridor, narrow as the grave and just as 
dark. Along one side of this black corridor 
is a wardrobe or two. From the opposite side 
open the bedrooms, one after another, all, as 
a rule, having the windows on a court into 
which the sun penetrates, at most, for an hour 
or two a day—and quite often a court that is 
never visited by the sun at all. If you are 
paying a large price, you will find a salle de 
bain in line with the bedrooms. But a 
French bath-room, even when found and paid 
for, is a great burden on existence. Water for 
the tub is heated by a complicated gas- 
machine which constantly threatens one’s life 
and tends ever to the overthrow of reason. 
When it does not blow up, it usually fails to 
work at all, and common experience is that, 
next to the bitter disappointment of the 
American in Paris who expects a good hot 
cup of coffee in the morning is that of him 
who looks for a simple, restful hot bath. 
Economy in domestic pursuits has so an- 
tagonized the French against bathing at 
home that they hate a bath-room in their 
apartment. Instances are numerous where 
Americans have installed a bath-room in an 
apartment at their own expense, and finding 
a tub and a gas-heating machine incon- 
venient and unnecessary to carry back to 
America, on leaving they have offered to 
make the landlord a present of the bath- 
room. But he indignantly resents the sug- 
gestion. He invariably insists on the tub 
and all pertaining thereto being taken out, 
and, if need be, thrown away, so that the 
apartment may be restored to its former state. 
The reason for this dawns on the American 
every time he pays the amount which gas for 
heating his bath-room costs him. 

The kitchen of the average French flat is 
about the size of the pantry of an ordinary 
American home. When you reflect that there 
is no pantry, that there is not even a back 
porch, that this box of a kitchen, with a 
“eave” (cellar) six flights down, is abso- 
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lutely all there is provided for the food-mak- 
ing end of the family industry; when you 
consider the cramp necessarily resulting—you 
will form some vague notion of the propor- 
tions of French domestic economy. For the 
keeping of food supplies, there is under the 
window a small hole in the wall opening out- 
doors by means of a shutter front. This 
opening of the food repository—the garde- 
manger—is commonly on a small court into 
which all the rugs and dusters of the ten or 





twelve families occupying the house are 
shaken. Food supplies are necessarily 
bought in small quantities—ice is an un- 


known factor in French domestic economy. 
One buys, at most, for the day—or even, in 
some quarters, for one meal at a time. 

The fine mathematical calculations made 
by the French in buying food are abhorrent 
to the free-handed American. I am especially 
struck by this in the matter of bread. The 
New England housewife has one, two, or three 
bakings a week; the Southern woman has her 
pan of hot bread baked every morning. It is 
not expected that all will be eaten—indeed, 
to have the bread run out is a serious rebuke 
to the American housewife’s character of 
good provider. To have a great deal left 
over is rather to be expected. The French 
housewife counts mouths, and measures off 
bread accordingly. For the petit déjeuner a 
roll apiece for each member of the family is 
bought, and that must suffice. If the appetite 
is gross and the family purse permits, a roll 
and a croissant—a pie-crusty sort of roll in 
the shape of a crescent—may be provided. 
This first breakfast, small as it is, is com- 
monly done away with by people of the work- 
ing. and poorer middle classes, who eat 
nothing at all till midday. In a French 
pension if one demands a second roll for the 
first breakfast, an extra charge is made of 
ten centimes. 

How exactly and seriously the French 
calculate their food with reference to their 
condition I lately had evidence in my own 
household. I was hesitating taking a femme 
de chambre from Paris with me to the coun- 
try, because of the cost of boarding her in 
the pension where I was going; she urged, in 
response, that she could eat in the middle of 
the day the meal which Nonsieur never comes 
home to eat; that at night she could prepare 
for herself a petit souper in the room; and 
that she never eats anything in the morning. 
The humility of her spirit and the fine 
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economy of her arrangement, as compared 
with the hauteur and expensive ideals of the 
American servant under similar circum- 
stances, touched both my heart and my 
risibles. 

French economy gets farthest removed 
from American domestic standards in the 
choice made of things to eat. All the “in- 
sides ” of everything, from a horse to a rabbit, 
go into the French frying-pan or kettle, and 
most of the “ outsides,” from the comb of a 
cock to the feet of a sheep. A _ popular 
method of securing a rich-looking article 
from skimmed and watered milk is to mix 
the milk with a portion of calf’s brain. The 
habit of utilizing all sorts of waste becomes 
almost a mania with the French. The spec- 
tacle was not appetizing, but edifying, which 
I beheld one day, looking down into the court- 
yard of a first-class apartment-house. There 
the cuisiniére of the family. living on the 
ground-floor was washing salad greens in a 
pool of water which rain the night before 
had left in one corner of the court. 

In the matter of heating houses, French 
domestic economy presents new trials to the 
soul of the American housewife. The con- 
cierge of many modern apartment-houses 
proudly assures you that the flat you are in- 
specting is chauffé. This heating from a 
central plant never affords you more than 
58° Fahrenheit; and it enters only the ante- 
chamber, salon, and possibly the dining- 
room. The bedrooms are never heated, ex- 
cept you make a special provision yourself, 
Moreover, no furnace is lighted until the first 
of November, and all are extinguished the 
first of April. This rule is more firmly ad- 
hered to than is the Napoleonic code,—that, 
too, in spite of the fact that the wretched, 
shivering, gray, drizzling winter weather of 
Paris sets in about the middle of September 
and continues until May or June. 

French people themselves seem to dislike 
heat in a house even more than they dislike 
a bath-room. They sit all day in midwinter 
without a fire in their room. They will put 
on wraps, and even woollen gloves, in the 
house, and their feet, encased in felt shoes, 
are further fortified against frost by means 
of a winter footstool having a sort of pocket 
of fur on top into which the toes may be 
thrust. The bitterest mockery of an Amer- 
ican’s love for a cheerful, warm hearth I 
have yet experienced in Paris, I found in a 
fashionable French pension. I descended 
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from my room, blue and numb with the cold, 
a day late in October, and opening the door 
of the salon, great was my joy, and greater 
my surprise, to behold radiating from the 
fireplace a ruddy glow. I ran forward, with 
my stiffened hands eagerly clutching for this 
first thing like a fire I had yet seen in the 
house after four weeks of damp, nasty 
weather. Fancy my emotions! Instead of a 
fire there was an insignificant kerosene-lamp 
burning in front of the grate, and behind 
the lamp was a huge red-lined tin reflector 
from which proceeded the ruddy glow which 
had enchanted me. This seemed so like add- 
ing insult to the injury which French 
economy in heating imposes, that I extinguish- 
ed the lamp and sat down in the honest gloom 
and thought of absinthe. I have ceased to 
wonder that French people consume a great 
deal of all kinds of spirits. 

In the matter of sanitation, Abbington 
(Massachusetts), Prairie du Chien (Wiscon- 
sin), or Butte (Montana), could give points 
to Paris. In all but the very modern districts 
of the city—a limited section—dwelling- 
houses are not connected with the famous 
sewers of the city; the sewerage empties into 
peols under the small court around which 
the house is built. It is even argued, as a 
Sandwich-Islander might argue in support 
of such a plan, that this is really superior to 
sewer connections, because thus a person 
catches only the diseases of his immediate 
neighbors instead of being liable to those of 
all Paris as conveyed by the sewers. In one 
sense this is not so absurd as it sounds, be- 
cause so-called sanitary plumbing in Paris 
provides but one trap where two are required 
by American regulations. Recently a law 
has been adopted compelling landlords, on the 
application of a tenant, to put their houses 
tout a Végout—that is, in connection with 
the sewer. But as this innovation depends 
upon the initiative of the average Parisian, 
who is really attached to the cesspool, and 
has philosophy to conserve it, the day is far 
distant when the American has not to aban- 
don all his most cherished germ theories on 
coming to Paris, and resign himself absolute- 
ly to the will of God, unaided by popular 
modern science. 

Perhaps the greatest stroke of economy 
the Frenchman accomplishes is a wife. This 
is, to my mind, the sole redeeming feature 
of his whole system. The dot which a French- 
man requires with a wife is, more than any- 
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thing else, material assurance that the woman 
understands the business responsibilities she 
undertakes in marrying. The hue and cry 
raised in the United States and in England, 
that modern economic development has left 
the woman no work to do in the family, is 
without an echo in France. Thus the first 
cause of a “woman” movement is quite 
wanting here. The wife assumes equally 
with the husband the business responsibili- 
ties necessary to the support of the family. 
Among the working and commercial classes 
this compels her to share the toil. In all the 
small shops of Paris one finds Madame la 
Proprietaire established of equal or even 
greater importance than Monsieur her hus- 
band. Among the professional and similar 
classes, the wife is the cashier and treasurer 
of the family business concern. She receives 
the money earned by the husband, pays him 
such allowance as the business warrants, and, 
in a word, administers the whole of the domes- 
tic economy, which, as things go in Paris, does 
not mean merely kitchen economy. French 
domestic economy embraces the whole sphere 
of living, and the industry of the husband is 
but one element in the production of wealth 
for the family. The wife of an eminent 
Paris physician is the mother of six children, 
and yet she collects and dispenses the money 
earned by her husband in such businesslike 
fashion and with such skill that, so her hus- 
band boasts, it is her success more than his 
which one sees reflected in their equipage, 
their Adtel particulier in town, and their 
chateau in Normandy. 

The perfect candor with which the wife’s 
part in the man’s success is everywhere ad- 
mitted sometimes takes expression in a way 
amusing to an American. A Frenchman, a 
bachelor, had opened a hotel in the environs 
of Paris. His clients complained. His aunt 
apologized and begged them to be patient. 
What could one expect since the man had not 
a wife in the business? But they were try- 
ing everywhere to secure him a wife. Un- 
fortunately, it was difficult. The man was not 
handsome; moreover, he was of a cold nature} 
still she thought she had found just the young 
woman for him—one who knew how to work 
very well, and who would step right in and 
make the house go as it should, so that 
messieurs and mesdames les clients might 
hope yet to pass an agreeable season. The 
economic position of the French wife is full 
of suggestion to the American woman. 
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HE interest in bead decoration shows 
no signs of decreasing, seems rather, 
indeed, to be taking on the character- 
istics of a craze. Last winter here in New 
York bead luncheons and teas were very 
popular, and on summer piazzas during the 
season just past bead embroidery and bead- 


both of which attributes are nullified by the 
hard, unyielding character of beads. In nu- 
merous other ways, however, bead embroidery 
can find useful expression. Bags and purses 
probably come first. Those who possess one 
of the beautiful old bags beaded by their 
grandmothers or great-grandmothers have a 





IN ORIENTAL 


weaving superseded even the fascinating 
basket-work. The usual reaction may be ex- 
pected, but in the meantime the possibilities 
of beads used decoratively are likely to be 
developed to a degree that will give them 
the permanent place in such effects that 
they deserve. 


DESIGN. 


treasure that cannot be duplicated in the 
modern bead-work, and one, too, which is 
in the height of fashion at the moment. 
Time, enough of it, acts upon bead em- 
broidery as it does upon wine—it mellows, 
amalgamates, tones, and enriches. One of 
these large antique hanging-bags has a 
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An important step in the right direction is 
to accept, first of all, the limitations of bead 
decoration. It is, for example, entirely inap- 
propriate for a pillow top, yet to such use 
has a bead pattern elaborately wrought on 
canvas been put more than once. A cushion 
should suggest softness and invite comfort, 


BEADS. 


beautifully softened coloring that is a 
joy to look upon. Its mount of dull gold 
was specially designed for this use and suits 
it perfectly. Mrs. Astor wears often an old 
bag very similar to this one and, like it, 
mounted in unburnished gold. The smaller 
bag, illustrated, is like it but modern, and 
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is thoroughly hand- 
some, yet lacks the 


artistic beauty of 
those whose colors 
are toned by the 


years. 
Of quite another 


style are the webbing 
bags, two of which, 
of different sizes, are 





illustrated. This 
s. Chatelaine Bag. webbing shows the 
2. Handkerchief Pocket. most common form 


of the present re- 
vival of bead-work, and is made on a little 
hand-loom. Strands of linen thread are 
passed over two spools and held taut, the 
pattern woven into them in beads with bead- 
needle and thread. An outfit including a loom, 
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SILVER FILIGREE 
PAPER LINING. 





A BRAIDED STRAND. 
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OVER BEAD-FRINGED 


thread, needles, book of 
patterns and directions for 
weaving, together with 
five bunches of beads of 
as many colors, costs two 
dollars. On this loom 
-an be wrought a half-inch 


strip narrow enough for 
a neck chain or to use as 














hangers for the little 
pockets which are made 

. ° m 1. Change-Purse. 
for varied service. Young 2. Watch-Bag. 


women hang tiny pouches . ee 
a few inches below their 
belts and carry in them, somewhat reck- 


lessly, their watches. Other pouches swing- 
ing farther down the skirt hold little purses, 
and still others, slightly larger again, and 
suspended by yet longer bead cords, are 
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for handkerchiefs. Belts and fobs, the ends 
finished in a fringe, are made in the same 
way, or patterns are woven to mount in 
metal and be used as clasp purses. These 
swing on long bead from belt or 
wrist. 

Bead 


chains 


necklaces are a chapter by them- 








BEADED LAMP-SHADES. 


selves. They were much used the past 
summer, and are for sale at many shops. 
The loose beads are also to be had in an al- 
most endless variety of size, shape, color, and 
shade of color, so that it is possible for one 
to have neck chains to match or harmonize 
with any gown. It is here that a nice 
taste in the matter should be shown. The 
chains may be simply a barbaric and inar- 
tistic “string of beads,” or they may be just 
ihe touch which gives an effective finish to 
the toilette. They are made in many ways— 
in single, double, and treble strands, braided, 
roped, or by other methods. Large and small 
beads arranged together seem to be oftenest 
used, threaded on double and waxed silk or 
linen thread. One of the single chains illus- 
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trated is a combination 
of three shades of brown 
beads—a light and 
deeper amber picked 
out with a dark brown 
that shows almost black 
in the photograph. This 
chain worn by a fair- 
haired girl last winter 
with a suit of golden- 
brown velvet was ex- 
quisitely effective. 
The simple necklet of graduated amber beads 
brought out admirably the tawny lights in the 
brown eyes and chestnut hair of another girl 
when she wore it with just the right shade 
of pale green, which was not the Nile shade. 

The other single chain of which a cut is 
shown may be described in detail by way of 
model. It is made of small transparent glass 
beads of a pale gold color, picked out at inter- 
vals with larger oblong and round fancy beads. 
Tle two large round beads topping the tassels 
and showing twice in the necklace are of 
clear transparent green glass cut with many 
facets; the three oblong beads are of agate, 
and the six smaller beads are of gilt. Each 
large bead is mounted at either side by one of 
cut amber, and the effect of the string is 
much bettered by the use, in the tassels and 
where indicated in other parts of the string, 
of small bright yellow opaque beads. Each 
of the six strands of the tassels is finished 
with the amber beads, the little gilt bead 
which is the foundation of the necklace stop- 





OUTLINED AND FRINGED WITH BEADS. 
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ALL BLUE 


WITH DOUBLE STRANDS. 





LARGE 


BEADS IN 


SILVER INLAY. 





THREE 


ping the hole of this final bead. This brill- 
iant chain worn by a dark-haired and dark- 
eyed girl over a pale yellow silk frock, or 
with a self-trimmed tan gown, is most effec- 
tive. One of the double necklaces is all white, 
the large beads being of white inlaid with sil- 
ver, and is beautiful if worn with an all-white 
or pale blue gown. Some of the neck chains are 
braided, six strands of beads being used, as 
shown in the small length illustrated. Another 
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chain is made of small green and oblong 
white beads, the two strung on threadlike 
strips of leather that are braided as the beads 
are put on. The assortment of beads is al- 
most unlimited. The smallest size sell in 
hanks or bunches of two thousand beads 
for twenty-five cents. The larger fancy 
beads sell by the dozen, priced according to 
quality, some imported specimens costing 
in proportion. 
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HE trick of a French cook, to keep the shells for pies that are baked 
t before filling from puffing up and rising in spots, is worth repeating. 

When baking them for small juicy fruits like cherries, huckleberries, 
or for rhubarb, he covered the shell, before putting it into the oven, with a 
piece of oiled paper on which he put bits of bread that were needed to be 
browned. In this way the evenness of the under crust was perfectly preserved. 
The same cook used a little salt on apples for apple pie, which he said im- 
proved their flavor and lessened the amount of sugar that was needed. Spices 
in these pies, he said, should never be used, as they spoil the flavor and make 
the pie indigestible. If the apples are out of season, a little grated orange 
or lemon peel adds a pleasant flavor. 

Genuine antique hour-glasses are heirlooms that may now be fashionably 
brought to the fore. 

An artist gives as a simple general rule for hanging pictures, that where 
only one row is to be hung the central point in each picture should be on the 
level with the eye of the ordinary person. This point is easily discovered, for 
the eye unconsciously rests upon it at the first glance. In a vignette portrait, 
for example, the central point is the chin. Careless and ignorant framers of 
pictures often disregard this point, which should regulate their work. The 
central point should be at the exact intersection of two diagonal lines drawn 
from the corners of the frame, not the mat. It is a disregard of this which 
often gives the picture the effect of slipping out of its frame. 

An English housekeeper whose mince-meat is especially delicious says that 
she uses as a foundation boiled fresh beef tongue, which part of the animal 
is particularly good and tasty for the mince-meat. She saves, too, if possible 
—though this is not new to many housekeepers—the juice from a jar of 
rich preserves, peaches, cherries, strawberries, or whatever may be on hand. 
A pint of the liquor from brandied peaches is a most desirable item. 

While on the subject of mince-meat the recipe for the lemon variety, also 
got from an English housekeeper, may be added. Its base is six large lemons, 
the rinds grated before the juice is squeezed into a deep bowl. To this are 
added two pounds each of seeded raisins, currants, sugar, and chopped apples, 
one and a half pounds of beef suet chopped fine, and four ounces of lemon, 
orange, and citron peel cut fine. These are mixed thoroughly together, and 
a glass of brandy or white wine poured over, and the filling is ready for use. 
A batch of this lemon mince-meat is made up for holiday time. 

Oyster cocktails are often served in grape-fruit cups. The fruit is cut into 
halves, the juice saved for the dressing, and nearly all of the pulv removed. 
Allow six large oysters to each cup, having both thoroughly chilled before 
serving. Make the usual cocktail dressing, adding to it the juice of the 
fruit and, if needed for additional sourness, a little lemon juice. Pour this 
over the oysters at least fifteen minutes before they are sent to the table. 
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A useful trifle is the knowledge that alcohol will quickly remove an ob- 
stinate porous-plaster and the unsightly stains which it often leaves, and 
upon which soap and water have no effect. A twin trifle that may sometime 
be of use is that a drop of castor-oil in the eye to remove a foreign body 
is as useful and much more manageable than the better-known flaxseed. 

A woman whose sitting-room window looked out on a dreary blank wall 
gave the matter a little thought, and devised an ingenious screen. She had 
a lattice-work made to fit into the window inside the room, which she painted 
white and then converted into a trellis for climbing ivy. The effect was 
charming, and the end was most successfully and artistically accomplished. 

Two hints in kitchen chemistry are to rub tough meat with cut lemon, 


a which will exercise an excellent influence, and to serve fried apples, sweet ones 











if you can, with liver and kidney. 
It is the advice of a very good and experienced housekeeper that both 
economy and comfort are secured in hair mattresses if close tufting is in- 





| sisted upon. Try this, she advises, the next time a hair mattress is to be 

made over. Out of one good thick one two can be made if the tufts are 
about four inches apart. It is a mistake, in these days of fine springs, to use 
thick mattresses. Those of half the thickness, if closely tufted, are to be pre- 
ferred, and in hot weather they are much more comfortable. In Cuba, for 
example, no mattresses are used except as they are taken down by Ameri- 
cans; a quilt folded is put over the woven-wire springs. This close tuft- 
ing makes for economy, too, because a mattress so made does not need re- 
l making, except at much longer intervals. They do not mat, as the hair is 











held in place. 

Austrian coffee, as it is called, is a pleasant combination of drink and ice 
that is useful as a refreshment at small companies. A glass pitcher filled 
with strong cold coffee creamed and sweetened is provided, to be poured 
for serving into- small thin glasses. Just before it is handed round a table- 
spoonful of rich vanilla ice-cream is placed in each glass. Small coffee- 
spoons are used with the drink, and jumbles or any rich crisp little cakes 
may be served at the same time. 

“Every cooking-teacher, I believe,” comments a housekeeper, “ considers 
herself obliged to introduce something original in her methods. I. took a 
course under a new star in the domestic horizon not long ago, and she used 
in a demonstration of bread-making a chopping-knife instead of her hands. 
The sponge was lightly sprinkled with flour and chopped two or three times 
during the rising process. She claimed that this was easier and made better 
bread than the old-fashioned way. She explained that it was possible to 
handle the dough in a soft condition, keeping it more moist, which pre- 
vented quick drying. She used a clean folded cloth instead of a kneading- 
board, tossing her chopped dough quickly in shape before she rolled it lightly 
with a glass rolling-pin for biscuits or patted it into small loaves.” 

Most housekeepers discover by experience, sooner or later, that vaseline 
leaves a very disfiguring stain on white cloth. Its use on head or face often 
means ugly spots on pillow-slips that do not yield to ordinary laundering. 
A professional cleaner says that soaking the stains in kerosene before soap 
or water is applied will usually remove them. Hot tartaric acid, the same 
authority advises, will take ink stains out of white cloth. 
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A HERO 
JENNIE. “ On, WILLIE, WHAT WOULD you Do 


IF WE 
THIN’ ?” 

THE HERO. “ Never FEAR, JENNIE, I’D LEAVE 
YoU TO MIND THE WAGON, AN’ I’p RUN AS FAST 
AS I COULD AN’ GET HELP FOR you!” 


WUZ TER MEET A WILD BEAR OR SOME- 
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A DEFINITION 
Littte Evmer. “ Papa, what is a trust?” 
PROFESSOR BROADHEAD. “ A trust, my son, is a 
large body of wealth entirely surrounded by 
envy.” 


A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 

Mx. Kipper. “ Ah, how-der-do, doctor! If you 
have a few minutes to spare I wish you would 
come over to my house and chloroform my young- 
est boy.” 

Dr. Price. “ What is the matter with the lad?” 

Mr. Kipper. “ Oh, his mother wants to comb 
his hair.” 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 
Srrancer. “ Would it be possible, sir, for you 
to let me have a hundred thousand dollars?” 
Great PHILANTHROPIST. “ What nerve! 
are you, anyway?” 
Srrancer. “1 am a college president.” 


Who 
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Ir IS ONLY 
Mr. INGor! 


WHEN HE 


REALIZES HIS UNIMPORTANCF, 





“Don’T ORY, I WILL TAKE YOU 


LITTLE GIRL; 


HOME.” 
“ Boo-f00! I DON’? WANTER GO HOME. My 
FOLKS HAS MOVED TO SUCH A UNFASHIONABLE 


NEIGHBORHOOD!” 


AND HIS DAUGHTER PHYLLIS HAVE PACKED UP FOR A SHORT JOURNEY THAT 


HER GUARDED REPLY 

He. “ How would you like a 
darling?” 

Sue. “It depends altogether upon the year.” 


June wedding, 











FAKING 
LITTLE GIRL: 
IF YOU'LL 
BACK A PIE, 
PRINCESS OR SOMETHIN’. 


FREDDY. “ Don’t BE FRIGHTENED. 
I’M ONLY A FAIRY IN DISGUISE, AN’ 
RUN UP TO THE HOUSE AN’ BRING ME 
MAYBE I’LL TURN YOUSE INTER A 
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Given to Hospitality 

HE frank English woman who announced that her motto in social affairs 

was “ Cutlet for cutlet ” only said openly what many hostesses, on both 

sides of the ocean, really feel about the duties of hospitality. There 
are people with whom our motto is “ Tea for tea,” but whom we do not invite 
to lunches because we owe them none; and dinners are even more closely 
calculated with an inner circle still. For all these hospitable occasions, too, 
we plan and prepare; our menus are carefully chosen, our houses set in order, 
our welcome ready as the guests assemble. But can hospitality—the real 
thing—be systematized and planned and cut and dried after this fashion? 
Can the charm and essence of it be kept in a give-and-take arrangement on 
conventional lines? The human heart, for all its deceitfulness, knows better; 
and we sigh: “Oh, dear! Of course we shall have to invite the Jones- 
Browns!” with conscious feelings of hostility, not hospitality. 

The real thing is very different. A woman with the genuine spirit of a 
hostess can welcome an uninvited guest on a day when the cook is distinctly 
cross and dinner appears to be turning out a failure. It is a pity that things 
should be so, but still the friend is considered before the food. “ If her house 
were on fire,” said an appreciative guest of such a woman, “she might not 
invite you in; but under all other circumstances she is the very soul of wel- 
come.” Into a home like this many guests come, some of them angels 
unawares, and life broadens and deepens in proportion. The giver of state 
dinners cannot understand how beefsteak and baked potatoes can make a 
meal fit to invite a visitor to share; but the true hostess knows that life is 
more than meat. She knows also that welcome is charming, and apology 
embarrassing; so she does not apologize elaborately for her simple table, but 
makes the guests feel, instead, that her whole house is at their disposal, and 
that their presence is a real pleasure. “The pleasantest lunch I ever had,” 
said a young society woman the other day, “ was at the home of So-and-so, 
the celebrated writer.” 

“ What did you have for lunch?” asked a friend. 

“What did we have? How absurd! I don’t remember,” was the quick 
answer. “ Mutton, I think, and potatoes, perhaps—but such a welcome and 
such charming talk that the ordinary elaborate luncheon has seemed flat 
ever since.” 

The Bible tells us to be “given to hospitality.” By this, plainly, ten- 
course dinners are not meant, nor afternoon teas, nor house parties. Hos- 
pitality may be defined as one of the responsibilities of having a home. 
As long as we possess a roof of our own and there are strangers in the 
land—or friends, either—we have it in our power to fulfil the duty of hos- 
pitality. If we can make our homes the very symbols of home to some tired 
outsider, some homesick friend, some thoughtless boy or girl who needs 
its atmosphere without knowing it, we have learned the secret of that “ grace 
of hospitality ” which is a real Christian virtue—and a rare one in modern life. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





The Honesty of Women 

T has long been an axiom, in cases of men who default, forge, abscond, 

or embezzle large sums, “ Cherchez la femme.” The expert takes for 
granted that a woman is always behind such dishonesties. Yet it would 
seem that man excuses himself, in these cases, at the expense of woman, as 
Father Adam did in the Garden; for it is a conspicuous fact that woman, 
when employed in business affairs herself, is strikingly honest. Women 
bookkeepers do not embezzle; women as merchants pay their debts promptly; 
women as Treasury clerks are known for their integrity. The boarding-house 
keepers, themselves generally women, testify that their losses almost in- 
variably come from male boarders, while those of their own sex are to be 
depended upon for regular payments. 

Woman,-left to herself, is thus found to be more honest than man. In 
coming into the commercial world, she brings to it a high standard of per- 
sonal honesty. It is to this quality that she owes part of her rapid advance- 
ment into the places which formerly were occupied by men alone. She is 
economical and careful of her employer’s interests, too, and he is not slow 
to recognize her value in this respect. Whatever the drawbacks of feminine 
labor—and they are many—woman’s instinctive honesty is an important 
factor in redressing the balance and inclining the market in her favor. 

If woman is thus honest in herself, why does man excuse himself by 
accusing her of making him dishonest? It is safe to say in many cases a 
woman is extravagant simply because she has no idea whatever of her hus- 
band’s business affairs, nor of the value of money. It has happened more 
than once that a woman whose “extravagance has been the ruin of her 
husband ” has supported herself and her children after the crash, and done 
it honestly and economically. Of course, there are dishonest women in the 
world; but if there is one fact proved by the entrance of women into modern 
business, it is that their personal honesty is at a premium, and that man 
lags behind their standard. 





Women and Aristocracy 
UR American girls are the finest flower of a land of democracy. They 
have the self-reliance, the frankness, the fearless charm, that springs 
from their environment of liberty. They are what America is proudest of, 
spite of its other achievements. Yet the American girl, when given the 
widest opportunity, seems remarkably disposed to be aristocratic instead of 
democratic. She approves of the nobility of Europe to the point of marry- 
ing into it more largely, year by year. An impecunious duke or count used 
to look for a brewer’s or banker’s daughter in his own land, whatever that 
might be. Now he turns lightly to thoughts of an American heiress, and, 
if his rank is high enough, can take his pick among transatlantic fortunes. 
Are women, indeed, ever truly democratic in spirit? Would they not all 
be duchesses if they could? The doctrine of social equality is not a feminine 
doctrine. Social privilege is dear to woman even in this land of liberty. 
The American women have beer called “an aristocracy within a democracy.” 
They certainly seem increasingly willing to desert the democracy for an 
aristocracy out and out. 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 


postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


WINTER COAT AND NEW MODEL SKIRT 
HE new patterns in skirts for the com- 
ing autumn and winter show a decided 


tendency to more ful- 
both around the top 
and at the foot. This is 
not so much in the matter 
of ruffles as in the actual 
eut of the skirt. Five 
yards around is a moderate 
size for a dress for the lat- 


ness 


ter part of the year, and 
six and seven yard skirts 
are among the possibilities 


which are looming up be- 
fore us. At the present 
time, however, no one has 
declared fer these extremes 
except the most advanced 
Paris designers, and 
servative dressmakers and 
tailors are making some 
changes, but not such great 
ones, in their models. Last 
year’s skirts are perfectly 
possible for this year’s use, 
but for’ new gowns new 
models are safest, as the 
tendency is toward more 
fulness, and by another 
season the difference will be 
much more noticeable than 
it is now. 

The prettiest model for 
tailored or velvet skirts for 
this winter’s gowns is the 
nine-gore pattern with fan- 
pleatings at each seam ex- 
cept that in the middle of 
the back. These pleats are 
only at the lower part of 
the skirt, to give a pretty 
flare around the foot. At 


con- 






















WINTER COAT AND NEW MODEL 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 443 


inches bust measure. 


SKIRT. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38,40, and 42 
Price, 25 cents each for coat or skirt. 


the back the fulness is put in in two flat 
box-pleats, which may be stitched flat for 
several inches in the case of a cloth gown. 


The skirt fastens at the 
centre back under _ these 
pleats. 


The coat for this costume 
may be a closely fitted one 
if the future wearer 
sesses a figure good enough 
to warrant this and a tailor 
clever enough to fit it well. 
These light about 
half-length, are to be very 


pos- 


coats, 


fashionable for suits of 
severe style, but they are 
not easy to make and need 
a tailor’s skill, while the 


long-skirted blouse coat is 


much more suitable for 
dress occasions, and is a 
garment which may be 


made by the average home 
dressmaker. 

The pattern illustrated 
here is of the nine - gore 
skirt as described 
and one of the smartest 
styles of coats which are 
being made in velvet and 
cloth for street 
and _— reception 
gowns. The 
coat has a little 
cape and flat 
collar trimming, 
the latter being 
necessary to con- 
form to the style 
which will pre- 
vail of wearing 
fur or fancy boas 
around the neck. 


above, 
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child’s school suit that 
is shown here. The 
design is hardly suit- 
able for a small child, 
so the pattern is given 
only in sizes 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. The 
suit ineludes skirt and 
coat only, as it is in- 
tended to be worn with 
a shirt-waist of flannel 
or silk. Instead of 
having the regulation 
collar, the coat follows 
the prevailing style of 
a flat band trimming 
around the neck. A 
fur cape or boa should 
be worn over it in cold 
weather. The skirt has BACK OF SKIRT 
stitched box-pleats. NO. 443. 





BACK VIEW OF COAT NO. 443. 


Two tucks are in each side of the coat, 
continuing down to the skirts or peplum, 
being stitched only a little way below the 
belt, however. The peplum is fitted over the 
hips by means of darts 
laid on the outside of 
the coat. Two similar 
tucks appear in each 
side of the back. The 
coat is partially dou- 
ble-breasted, but may 
be left open at the 
neck to show a lace 
stock and vest. 

Any number of ef- 
fective combinations 
of cloth, velvet, fancy 
braids, and embroid- 
eries are possible with 
this model of coat. 
The buttons, too, may 
be made a definite fea- 
ture of the decoration. 


CHILD’S SUIT 

ERY practical is 
the little plain 
BACK VIEW OF No. 444. Norfolk model for a 





CHILD’S NORFOLK SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 444. Sizes, 8, 10, 12,amd 14 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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who have found 


0 those 
‘? friends in Alfred Henry Lewis’s Wolfville 
Stories, the new volume recently published 
by Harper & Brothers will be a great pleasure. 


many pleasant 


In The Black Lion Inn Mr. Lewis has reintro- 
duced several of these old friends, and the new 
tales are as lively and amusing as were the first 
series. The book bears the Russell imprint. 

Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, in his introduction to the 
newly issued Cooking in Old Creole Days (Har- 
pers), a book of valuable recipes, speaks of the 
good old Southern black cook as the best of her 
class, though somewhat despotic. 

She is preserved in all her glory in this volume 
of Mrs. Eustis’s, where not only many of her 
best dishes, her secret, carefully guarded recipes, 
are given to the public, but many of her folk- 
lore kitchen songs, with their quaint music, run 
throughout the book like the weird humming of 
an old black “mammy” over her work. Any- 
body who has once heard this humming will never 
forget it. It is interesting, indeed, to read how 
“ Bouillon A la James Madison” was made after 
the recipe of “ A cook born in James Madison’s 
family”’; or of a dish known as “ Hopping John,” 
contributed by “Unele John, the best chef in 
South Carolina, Mr. Le Garee’s and Mrs. 
Phenix’s cook”; or of “ Deviled Crabs, New Or- 
leans Style, by Mme. Josephine Nicaud,” a 
creole of the creoles. There is, too, a recipe for 
the “ Praline Pecans,” the sweetmeat sold on the 
streets of New Orleans by colored folk in bright 
bandannas, and familiar to every traveller. 

Boutet de Monvel, the famous French illustra- 
tor of child life, contributes to the September 
number of Harper’s MAGAZINE six charming 
drawings in tint of those Parisian school-children 
who are taken to the country each summer by a 
fresh-air association. The pictures accompany 
an article by Stoddard Dewey, describing most 
entertainingly the French methods of caring for 
the “ fresh-air ” children. 

Robert W. Chambers, author of The Maid-at- 
irms, writes, it may be said, direct from nature. 
Wherever he may be, the local color is sure to be 
found in his next story. Mr. Chambers has spent 
considerable time in Florida during the past win- 
ter and spring, hunting and fishing, and, true to 
his custom, he contributes a story, “ Pasque 
Florida,” to the September Harper’s, of which the 
scene is laid in and about a genuine Florida 
hurricane. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of Old Chester 
Tales, contributes the leading story. Among other 
fiction is Alice Brown’s novelette, “ Judgment,” 
and there are short stories by Alfred Ollivant, 
author of Bob, Son of Battle, and by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, Sewell Ford, Norman Duncan, May Har- 
ris, and others. 

Musicians, as well as those who are merely 


lovers of music without the ability to express 
it, will be delighted with the new edition of 
Mr. Albert Bagby’s musical novel, Miss Triu- 


merei. Mr. Bagby’s novel was first published 
in 95, and quickly ran through three edi- 
tions. At that time the publishers failed, and 


for four years no copy of the book has been 
on sale. For this reason, and because of the 
large demand for the book, Mr. Bagby has him- 
self brought out a new edition, beautifully bound 
and illustrated, and in every way an improve- 
ment on the appearance of the original edition. 

The tale itself is delightful and remarkably 
well told. Mr. Bagby says of it, modestly, that 
it is at least historically accurate, dealing as it 
does with the period in musical art which cannot 
be duplicated, on account of the changed con- 
dition that advancement brings. Mr. Bagby is 
now at work on another novel. 

Mrs. Ruth MecEnery Stuart is always enter- 
taining. Her most recent book, Napoleon Jack- 
son (The Century Company), will be remembered 
by the reading public as a magazine story which 
appeared under the title “ The Gentleman of the 
Plush Rocker.” It is one of the best pieces of 
work Mrs. Stuart has ever done, and it is plea- 
sant to find it preserved between covers. 

In Anne Carmel, by Gwendolen Overton (Mac- 
millans), the author of The Heritage of Un- 
rest has written a worthy successor to an ex- 
cellent book. Anne Carmel is an exceedingly in- 
teresting novel, and it contains capital work. It 
has “a sad ending,” which will deeply grieve the 
young person, but, given the characters and the 
conditions, that end was inevitable. 

Mr. Jack London’s The Call of the Wild (Mac- 
millans) is one of the strongest, most vivid, and 
most artistic books yet produced by this brilliant 
auther. It is gratifying to watch the literary de- 
velopment of Mr. London, who began so recently 
and so simply, and who is going forward with 
such irresistible strides to the goal of a high 
place in American letters. The Call of the Wild 
is a man’s book, but women will enjoy it, too. 
It tells the story of a dog and his gradual 
recession to primitive type after a few years in 
the Klondike. 

Mr. James Lane Allen’s latest book, The Mettle 
of the Pasture (Macmillans), is rather irrita- 
ting to the normal mind in its subject and treat- 
ment. This is a matter-of-fact world, and it will 
be hard to find among the busy men and women 
of to-day readers who will wholly appreciate the 
point of view of Mr. Allen’s rather smug heroine 
and the sufferings of his hero, who finally pines 
away. and dies after being very badly treated by 
the lady.. The reader has a sense of exasperation 
as he foll@ys.the actions of the pair, and certain- 
ly there is little in the conclusion of the book to 
repay the effort of reading it. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Proper.—Always introduce a gentleman to a 
lady, saying, “I want to introduce Mr. Smith 
to you, Miss White,” or, “ Allow me to present 
Mr. Smith, Miss White.” Always introduce a 
younger man or woman to an older one when 
you introduce two people of the same sex. In 
answer to an introduction it is polite to say, “I 
am so glad to meet you, Mr. Smith,” or words 
to the same effect. It is better to say always 
what is natural and easy, and often you can 
say, “I have heard so much of you from Mrs. 
So-and-so that I am glad to meet you,” and so 
naturally start a subject of conversation which 
will put you and the stranger at ease. 


Leo.—In very formal visiting, making or re- 
turning a first call, and niaking a eall which 
will probably be the only one you will make 
during the season, it is best to follow the letter 
of the law in leaving cards. When you are visit- 
ing three ladies in one house it is correct to 
leave a card for each. But I think that I can 
appreciate your friend’s meaning. Her idea 
doubtless was that it is absurd to bestow an un- 
limited number of the bits of expensive card- 
board we use for visiting on any one household 
unless obligatory, and I agree with her; it is 
often foolish to observe card etiquette punctili- 
ously. After the first visit or the first one or 
two, when you have proved that you know “ what 
is what,” leave fewer cards. In visiting the 
household in question leave one or, at the most, 
two cards—one for the hostess par excellence, 
one for the other ladies inclusive—asking for all 
the ladies. It will be enough in most instances, 
after the first or second call. 


ApALAIDe M. R.—Have an autumn color scheme 
for the autymn wedding. Do not make the 
colors too brilliant, but use reds and yellows, 
making them as subdued as possible, with plenty 
of greens, palms, and vines. Use goldenrod and 
red geraniums or white asters. Have the palms 
and greens for a background in the chancel of the 
church, and big jars of the flowers in front and 
on the reading-desk and tied to the pew posts. 
Have the house decorated in the same way, bank- 
ing the fireplace with the flowers and having 
big vases and bowls and jars of them about. 
Twine green vines about the banisters and on the 
chandeliers, over the doorways and windows, and 
bank the corners with palms and growing green 
plants. I am sure that you will like the autumn 
effect. With five attendants one should walk 


alone—the maid of honor—before the bride on 
entering the church, 


and after her in going 
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out. This attendant should be distinguished 
slightly from the others in her attire. All may 
wear white, if you prefer, but the others ma, 
wear sashes and ribbons of some color while she 
wears all white, or vice versa. The bride’ may 
enter on her father’s left arm if preferred, the 
maid of honor before her, and the bridemaids 
before the maid of honor walking two by two 
after the ushers, who walk in two by two. In 
leaving the church the order is exactly re- 
versed. I would advise signing the register in 
the church vestry rather than having it brought 
to the house to sign, even if the vestry is small. 
It is the usual way, and better. The groom, 
best man, and ushers may leave their hats at the 
church entrance, where they can easily get them 
when they come out. If you want advice on any 
other points write to me again, enclosing self- 
addressed envelope. I can answer you several 
times between now and the wedding. 


PETERKINS.—At seven o'clock in the evening, 
at a wedding, it is not customary for the women 
in the wedding party and the chief women 
guests to wear hats or bonnets, as you know. 
Evening dress is the rule with, perhaps, some 


pretty kind of aigrette or bow or flowers in 
the hair. But the circumstances are a bit un- 
usual. The mother of the bride and the mother 


of the groom are privileged people, and if they 
really much prefer to wear small, dressy bonnets 
it will not be amiss to do so. It is not, of course, 
unusual for the women guests who are not in 
evening dress to wear hats; they often do, and 
it will, I am sure, be right for even the mothers 
of the principal parties concerned to do as they 
prefer. I do not think that it will be at all 
“shockingly unconventional” even if it is a 
little unusual. 


Mary.—The place-plates at the covers when 
one sits down to a dinner or luncheon table are 
usually a salad or fish plate size, not a dinner- 
plate, for either function, nor should they be 
smaller than a dessert or salad plate. This 
plate is removed either before the soup-plate 
is put down or just after the soup course, and 
before the plate for the fish is passed. Hors- 
douvre—olives and radishes and salted nuts— 
may be taken on this plate. You may certainly 
darken the room for a luncheon and use the 
candelabra. Serve the after-dinner coffee on a 
tray with a coffee-pot, cream-pitcher, and sugar- 
bowl, all matching. Let the guests pour their 
own coffee. The tray should be covered with a 
pretty tray-cloth. 
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That’s the right 
definition for the owner of an 


Ostermoor = Mattress ‘15. 


Comfort is the main point in a mattress. 
Economy is good, of course, but not essential. 


SATISFACTION OF BODY 


SATISFACTION OF MIND 


Each OstermMoor mattress is built—not stuffed. 
Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, 


are carefully compressed into the tick. Softer than 
hair—never mats or packs as hair does—and never 
needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof. In all 
respects practically un-wear-out-able, retaining its shape 
and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard 
usage. 

The hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be “‘made 
over’ every three or four years, at a greater expense 
each time. The musty, dusty odor of a Aair mattress 
is trequently what makes sweet sleep impossible. 





The old-fashioned HAIR mattress has distasteful and 
dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from the 
bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have doubt- 
less lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly purified. Such 
a mattress will absorb moisture, and needs frequent 
‘‘making-over”’—which is a dirty job. 

The Ostermoor Parent Exastic Fett is purity 
itself, germ-free and vermin-proof. 

OsTERMOOR mattresses cannot get lumpy, never 
need renewing; an occasional sun-bath is all they re- 
quire. The tick can be taken off and washed when- 
ever soiled. 





Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not—interesting information on comfort and the OsteRmoor. There is no other 
mattress as good as the OsTERMOOR, and we want you to know why—we challenge comparison. lt illustrates the vari- 
ous uses towhich the Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions, Church Cushions, etc. 


Sol¢ on 30 Nights’ free trial—money refunded if not all you even HOPED for 

Look out, whether you doubt the dealer 
or not, ask to see the name ‘‘OstERMOOR”’ 
—it is sewn on the end. It is a safe thing 
to do—“mistakes”’ will happen, you know. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
153 Elizabeth St. New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down C y, Ltd., M 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., - $ 8.35 
3 feet wide . 30 Ibs., . . 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., . . 11.70 
4 feet wide, - 40%bs., . . 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., . . 15.00 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

In two parts soc, extra, 
Special sizes, special prices, 


Express charges prepaid to any place. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Query.—A bride always leaves her husband’s 
ecards with her own in returning first calls, and 
when no servant is at hand to take them she may 
put the cards, on leaving, on a table in the 
parlor, saying that she does so to remind her 
hostess to call soon, or with any other graceful 
remark. A _ bride-elect should always write a 
personal note of thanks for every wedding 
present, writing in the first person and signing 
her own name only, although she may be writing 
to a perfect stranger who is a relative or friend 
of the groom. She should in each note of 
thanks mention the groom’s pleasure in the 
gift, too, and speak of his appreciation and 
gratitude, but he should not sign the same note. 
He may, if he wishes, also write a note of thanks, 
but it does not obviate the necessity of one from 
the bride too. The guests at a reception given 
in honor of a bride should call upon her after 
the reception; after they have called she may 
return the visits. The bride’s mother is the 
proper person to write to the groom’s parents, 
inviting them to the wedding, if they are to be 
entertained at the bride’s home for the cere- 
mony. If they are not to visit the bride’s parents 
it is not necessary to write to the groom’s 
parents. The wedding invitations are enough, 
and it will be understood that they are expected 
to go to a hotel. It is better, if possible, for 
some near relative of the bride to entertain the 
groom’s parents during the time they are in 
town for the wedding. The hostess, of course, 
should write the invitation fér the visit. Wed- 
ding announcements should be sent to every one 
on the visiting list of the bride and groom and 
to all friends and acquaintances who are not in- 
vited to the wedding. They are certainly en 
régle when a limited number of people are asked 
to the wedding and invitations are not sent 
generally. Napkins should be passed with the 
refreshments served at the wedding. The boxes 
of wedding-cake are usually on a table or stand 
near the door, and they are handed, by a servant 
usually, to the guests as they leave after the 
wedding. They may be handed by some friend, 
or the guests may each help themselves, taking a 
box as they go out. The cake may be made whole 
and stand on a table by itself, and the bride 
cut it and give the guests each a slice. This 
may be made a pretty ceremony, a knife with a 
big white bow being used to cut the cake and 
pieces of waxed paper being used to put the 
slices in for the guests to take home. It is not 
the custom to have a ring in a wedding-cake; 
it is in the bride-cake which the bride cuts for 
her bridemaids only. 

You may have cards enclosed with the wedding 
invitations and announcements which read “ At 
home after ” and a date with the married name of 
the bride and her future address engraved on them. 

At noon a groom wears a frock-coat suit. He 
changes it after the wedding for a sack-coat suit 





ENTERTAINMENT 


or a cutaway coat which he wears for travelling. 
If I have not answered all your questions, or 
any of the answers are unsatisfactory, write to 
me again and I will try to make up for the 
omissions. 


B. A.—‘ High tea” is merely a more elegant 
term for a substantial supper. It is not wise to 
use it if one will be thought affected by doing so. 
The hour is seven or half past seven o’clock, as 
any supper hour. The invitations would read 
as for any supper: 


My pDeAR Mrs. Wuite—It will give my husband 
and me great pleasure if you and Mr. White 
will come informally to high tea on Sunday even- 
ing, November the tenth, at half past seven 
o'clock, to meet a few friends. I hope that you 
have no engagement for that evening, ete. 


As you will see, “supper” could be substi- 
tuted for high tea in the letter, but do as you 
think best about the words you will use. 


Leap-YeAR.—A leap-year dance may be made 
very amusing and jolly. The dozen or so girls 
who are to give the entertainment should ar- 
range on proceedings beforehand. I advise a 
cotillon, by all means, as it will be the merriest 
kind of a dance. Let the girls who give the dance 
arrange who shall dance with whom and send out 
invitations for a leap-year german. Then the 
girls may invite their men partners and, to add 
to the hilarity, send them all sorts of absurd 
bouquets to carry on the night of the dance. 
Some of the bouquets may be made of vegetables, 
some of paper flowers, ete. The favors should 
be equally absurd, and of course the girls are al- 
ways given precedence, even to serving the young 
men to supper, the latter sitting still and being 
served if the entertainment is to be perfectly 
consistent. Decorate the hall with prettily hung 
cheese-cloth if you do not want to go to great ex- 
pense, and have as part of the scheme of decora- 
tions the numbers of the dates of the past and 
the coming year. You can, too, use Japanese 
lanterns effectively for decoration. As it will be 
a New-Year’s entertainment, arrange that a clock 
somewhere shall strike, and at the hour of mid- 
night let all join in making a big circle and sing 
“Auld Lang Syne,” afterwards moving around, 
and all shaking hands as they move, after the 
order of the grand chain. If you want still more 
ideas write to me again. 


Jane.—A dessert-spoon is used, generally, for 
eating cereals and for a dessert where to use a 
fork is impossible. Give the preference always 
to eating dessert with a fork; where it is out 
of the question use a dessert-spoon. Both a 
dessert-spoon and a dessert-fork should be put 
at the covers for dessert. 
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MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


Suits and Jackets 
Made 0 Ore 100° 45 


We heave 126 styles and 400 materials to 
select from. Our new directions for taking 
measurements insure perfect fitting gar- 
ments. Orders filled in one week. our 
money refunded if not satisfied. Cate- 
logue and Samples FREE 


A woman is never so well dressed as when wearing a 
suit which has been made to order for her. Ready-made 
suits lack individuality, and rarely have either style or fit. 
We do not keep them. We make to order only, but our 
pricesare lower than are usually asked for ready-made goods. 

We carry the finest materials and make them up 
into garments that are modish to the highest degree ; 
that possess everything of style, of grace, of careful 
workmanship possible to put into clothes. Our styles 
are exclusive and are shown by no other house. 


The illustration on this page represents style No. 551 from 
our Catalogue. The elegance of this dainty costume is en- 
hanced by handsome revers and cuffs, which add tone and 
Style to the whole costume, It is a prime favorite as a visit- 
ing and dress gown, and particularly appropriate for the 
young bride on her wedding journey. 

The suit has long, graceful lines, and the revers can be 
worn closed when desired, making a satisfactory cold 
weather costume. 

The gown consists of a long ceat and a fifteen-gored 
skirt, with seven plaits on each side. The coat is double- 
breasted, has a tight-fitting back, large bishop sleeves, 

and small slashed sleeve capes. The collar 
piece, revers and cuffs can be made of either 
silk, satin or peau de soie, and trimmed with 
handsome braid and fancy passementerie or- 
naments. 

We make this suit to order from any of our 
400 fabrics at prices ranging from $22.00 to 
$38.50, according to the material selected. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates 125 other styles 


Tailored Suits, $10 to $45 
Visiting Dresses, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 


We, make a specialty of 


Brides’ Traveling Suits, $10to$40 


We pay express charges to 
any part of the United States 


We guarantee to fit and please you. If we 
don't, return the garment promptly and we will re- 
fund your money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, who 
will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and ma- 
terials. When you send us an order, they will look 
atter it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s Lande. and 
will give it the same care and attention that it would 
have if it were made under your own eyes by your own 
dressmaker. 


Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest samples will be sent FREE by return mail. 
Ask for New Fall Catalogue No. 42. Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years 
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Brive.—I judge from your letter that you wish 
to have your future husband present at the two 
at-homes that you will give after your marriage. 
It is customary to have at-homes in the after- 
noon; if your husband is at leisure to be with 
you then, so much the better, although as a 
general thing a bride receives alone or with her 
women friends and relatives only. Her husband 
may be present, but he does not stand with her at 
the entrance; he may help her and be near to 
introduce guests and to see that people are being 
entertained, but it would be better for his 
mother or sister or some of his relatives to stand 
with the bride and receive with her. The bride 
should be near the door and stand to greet her 
guests, unless the “days” are very informal, in 
which case she may wander about; but she 
should always be ready and stand to meet who- 
ever enters and say good-by, standing, to those 
who take their leave. She may be assisted also 
by several friends or relatives, who may dispense 
hospitalities at the tea-table or punch-bowl, and 
stand about the rooms to watch that all present 
are being entertained and served. It is not 
obligatory to have a caterer serve refreshments. 
It is customary to have a man hired to an- 
nounce the guests, or, if this is too formal, to 
open the door for those who come and go; but 
if there are enough servants in the house for all 
requirements, it is not obligatory to hire any 
especially for the occasion. Serve at one end of 
the table tea, at the other bouillon or chocolate. 
Have the punch served at a separate table. 
Decorate the tea-table prettily with dishes of 
dainty sandwiches, cakes, and bonbons, and if 
you wish have also sherbet or frappé or café 
parfait served from the pantry in punch-glasses. 
This will be quite all that it is necessary to serve 
at the at-homes. 

If you prefer to have your hours of receiving 
in the evening so that more of your husband’s 
friends can come, there is no reason why you 
should not do so, even though it is a little un- 
conventional. 


Haven.—I would advise serving the wedding 
luncheon from a prettily decorated table in the 
dining-room. Have on the table vases of flowers 
and small dishes of cakes and sandwiches, candies 
and salted nuts and olives. Have forms of salad, 
and serve besides the salad sandwiches and olives 
for the first course, ices and cake for the 
second, with wedding or bride cake as an 
especial feature. Have punch or lemonade and 
coffee in demi-tasses last. Have napkins for the 
guests, certainly. The guests may help them- 
selves from the table, but it is well to have two 
or three waiters on hand to keep the dishes filled 
from the pantry and remove soiled plates, wash 
the dishes when necessary, and help the guests 
generally. It will not be necessary for the 
guests to remove their hats at a morning wed- 
ding even as informal as the one in question 
will be, but it is well to have a dressing-room in 
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case they will need it. Carriages should be pro- 
vided to meet the guests at the station when they 
arrive, take them to the house where the wedding 
will be, and after it is over to take them back 
to the station. In the invitations small cards 
may be enclosed with the hour of the trains for 
arriving and departing, and under the little time- 
table the form “ carriages will meet the trains ” 
may be put. This is the customary way of doing 
under similar circumstances. Thank you for your 
gratitude so prettily expressed in advance. 


Hostess.—At any kind of a reception the 
guests should always make their adieux to the 
hostess or hostesses unless it is so crowded a 
function that, on account of arriving guests, it 
is impossible for those who leave to have a chance 
to speak to the hostess. But this is unusual; 
the rule is to say good-by and to express to the 
hostess one’s pleasure in the entertainment. 
Cards are left at a reception and an after call 
on the hostesses is correct, unless one is ac- 
quainted with only one of several hostesses and 
she has sent the invitation, when a call on her 
is necessary, and it is unnecessary to make a 
party call on the other entertainers. When three 
hostesses receive in the evening with their 
husbands, the husbands’ names sometimes ap- 
pear in the invitations, sometimes not. It is 
perhaps more customary for the husbands’ names 
not to be put on the invitations. At an evening 
reception it is permissible to have R.S.V.P. on 
the invitations; at an afternoon reception it is 
unusual. It is better for a lady not to wear a 
hat at an evening reception, but full dress. I 
have answered according to New York customs. 
As I always tell my correspondents, I advise 
them to do in every case what is the rule of the 
place they live in, and follow the customs there. 


FirreeN.—The fifteenth, or crystal, wedding 
celebration may be made a very attractive enter- 
tainment. It is an amusing idea to have the 
invitations written on isinglass and, getting to- 
gether all the mirrors that you can, hang them 
about your room and lay them on tables wreath- 
ed about with flowers. On the refreshment table 
use only glass wherever possible; put all the 
flowers in glass vases and pitchers. Put on the 
refreshment table a big piece .of looking-glass 
hired for the occasion from a furniture dealer, 
and make everything of “crystal” appearance. 
I suppose the entertainment will be a reception, 
as you do not mention anything particular. The 
best of all entertainments for an anniversary of 
comparatively intimate friends and acquaintances 
is a series of pictures in the form of tableaux 
representing different scenes in the life of the 
bride and groom—their first meeting, the pro- 
posal, ete.—and if these pictures can be arranged 
with the children of the host and hostess, so much 
the better. The children will enjoy taking part 
and it will make the tableaux all the more 
amusing. 
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“Good Diet with Wisdom” means 
Good Soup with Dinner 


With a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef at hand 
you have the basis of all good soup ready for 
instant use. Anyone can make delicious thick 
or thin soup with it in a few moments, and it’s 
economical. It will be relished by the children 
as well as the grown up. Try it at luncheon 
and dinner for one or two months and cut down 
your household expenses. 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is the pure essence of Beef highly concentrated; 
it will go twice as far as the cheaper brands for 
making Soups, Sauces, Beef Tea and for all 


culinary purposes. 


When ordering be sure you specify ARMOUR’S. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 














Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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The Bazax’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


K. R. S.—Of course, with a hall twenty by 
eleven feet, in a six-room cottage, you will make 
the hall a real feature. Let it be your centre, 
and since it is lighted from the west chiefly, and 
somewhat from the north, decide upon soft green 
walls, say of damask or two-toned paper carried 
up four-fifths of the wall, the upper fifth to be 
done in a yellowish tone (pressed or embossed 
figures) and ceiling a shade lighter. Have the 
woodwork deep cream throughout. The south- 
east room in either a soft old-blue or a golden 
brown, and the southwest in pale dull crimson, 
would give you a very dainty home in point of 
color. At the same time do not mistake these 
pen descriptions of color and think any red 
will do, or any yellow; crimson is not scarlet, 
nor yellow a mustard color. Green, of a deeper 
tone than that selected for the hall, would be 
desirable for the parlor in the event of crimson 
not being unavoidable, but do not select patterned 
papers, since the rooms are rather small. But, 
again, since your town is small and you may not 
be able to get a choice of paper in plain tones, 
if a patterned paper is necessary, select a small 
and unobtrusive design in which all colors are so 
delicately laid in that the effect gained is that 
of a single color. Be sure to have wide doors to 
both rooms leading off from the hall. They should 
be from five to six feet wide. Arrange, too, for 
a grill dividing the hall, say six feet from the 
front door, so that a curtained vestibule will be 
formed. You will find it most advantageous in 
the autumn and winter. Though the curtains be 
not drawn together always, they will still suggest 
a screen when one is desired. The small glass 
panes will be admirable at the side lights of the 
doors. 


Otp Svuescrrper.—Surely you are making a 
mistake to have the sideboard built or set into a 
bay-window having a southwestern exposure, in a 
home built chiefly for an outing rest. Such a use 
of such a window, which would admit summer 
breezes galore, is wasteful, especially as the prob- 
able contents of the sideboard would not be im- 
proved by the sun, too, which is sure to be there. 
Reserve that bay-window for a cozy seat, wide, 
ample, and cushioned, give the window an awn- 
ing, and you will make the nook a delight. Have 
the sideboard near a north or sheltered wall, 
which will keep it in a more even temperature, 
and thereby prove better for its glass or china 
treasures. The Japanese matting as a dado 
would be dainty; but what did you wish to know 
about it? Your letter does not state. Perhaps 





you wished to know how to finish it across the 
top? With an inch-wide strip of picture-mould- 
ing would be best. Your idea of combed wall 
above the dado is very good, but burnt orange 
may prove garish. Tan or even a porcelain blue 
would be better. 


An OLD SusscrRIBER AND A TROUBLED GIRL.— 
The Bazar cannot reply to anonymous corre- 
spondents. If the two inquirers under names 
above will conform to this requirement their 
questions will meet with the earliest possible re- 
ply. “An Old Subscriber” should also enclose 
points of compass in order that satisfactory sug- 
gestions may be made. 


C. H. D.—The colors you already have should 
produce a pleasing harmony, though of course 
it depends entirely on the shades employed. I 
should most certainly deprecate the use of a 
red ceiling in the green and blue (tapestry) 
room. The uniting color of yellow, or some 
derivative (as tan in yellowish shade), would be 
the only permissible color here. A very soft 
golden-tan hall, opening into a dull crimson sit- 
ting-room and reception-room in French or 
Pompadour paper, would transform the rooms 
as you desire and still keep a harmonious whole. 
I make this suggestion because your possessions 
—furniture, etc.—have doubtless been chosen with 
a view to their present setting and must be re- 
tained. The reception-room paper should be a 
delicate combination of light tones, rose, blue, and 
green, with possibly a bit of silver gray, the whole 
to result in a greenish shade in which one feels, 
rather than sees, the rose tinge. I would ad- 
vise you to retain the present scheme of the 
reception-room, even though you only transfer 
it to the guest-room, for it is exceedingly good. 
A plain Wilton rug for the dining-room would 
be best, in view of the tapestry-patterned paper. 
This paper being in green and blue, the carpet 
rug may be in deep old-blue, deep green, or 
an old red-brown, which would fall into har- 
mony with the tones for hall and sitting-room. 


W. F. D.—Your questions concerning the sash 
curtains are almost all covered in answer to 
“A. C©.,” which please take as part answer to 
yours. The brass rods may be, however, used 
with full-length curtains if placed at the top of 
the window, a style much followed in pretty 
Eastern cottages. The curtains so used should 
only reach the sill, however, especially in the 
case of windows having small panes, 
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PHIPPS & ATCHISON 


H. M. 
THE HALLMARK 











OF TAILORED HATS 


What the Hallmark means to Englistr silver, this means to tailored hats. 


READY NOW: Smart New Fall and 
Winter Hats. Shapes, trimmings, and 
colors adapted to beight of season as well 
as beginning. 


Phipps & Atchison styles, from the home of Tailored 
Hats, never grow stale. 


They are new, with the newness of the smartest Fall and 
Winter Street and Outing Gowns. 


New Boat-shape Felt Turbans, long French quills, stiff 
brush felts with iridescent shaded plush trimmings. Con- 
tinental Turbans with a glint of gilt braid. Velvet Picture 
Hats with plumes and silk braids. 





Finishing touches in the harmony of fashion. 


Favored with the patronage of the most distinguished 
gentlewomen at home and abroad. 


The Trade-mark is respected as the bats are admired. 


Readily obtainable. Prices low as incorrectly shaped 
and inferior hats—$s5 to $35. 


Sold only at bighest-class retailers in all parts of America 
and Canada. 


No matter where youare write for name of nearest authorized agent, to 


Phipps & Atchison, H. M. 


(Wholesale Only) 
141-147 Fifth Ave., New York scott, 1a., Preany and Bona 8t. 
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M. C. J—I would truly like to “help you 
make your home lovely,” but you limit my power 
to do so by omitting to give me some idea as to 
how much you can afford to put into the new 
decorations. Nor do you send me a diagram. 
On the whole, the only service I can render is to 
give you an undetailed color scheme for the 
rooms, leaving you to decide as to the fabrics. 
The parlors would take either soft greens 
(shades of apple, olive, or moss) or a flame color 
in dull- finished paper. Or, if the rooms are 
of good size, a paper having a light greenish 
blue ground over which a pattern in dull green, 
old-rose, and silver are combined would be de- 
sirable. In any of these cases the hall would 
be best done in light leather color. If the par- 
lors are done in green or flame color, have the 
dining-room in light buff and browns; if the 
blue mixture be used there let. green and buff 
tones be chosen for the dining-room. Have the 
woodwork repainted throughout in a dull-fin- 
ished old Colonial yellow. The walnut furniture 
scraped and refinished with oil or wax will be 
very rich. Walnut so finished is exceedingly 
handsome. Recover with French cotton and 
wool brocade, having a ground of deep écru, over 
which are figures in dull blue and rose, and a 
thread or so of green. Distribute your colors 
in this wise: front sitting-room in light olive, 
moss, sage, or apple green, and in the back room 
use a shade or two darker, but in the same color. 
Carry the paper to the same height in both 
rooms, and add a border in light tan, scrolled 
lightly with deep red-brown or gilt. Have both 
ceilings done in palest tan. As to whether the 
ceiling shall be figured or plain depends on its 
height. Select for the front room an Axminster 
(one piece) rug, one having light apple, olive, 
or moss green centre, and a border in which écru, 
old-rose, and a bit of blue mingle; for the ad- 
joining room a Smyrna in which the same colors 
mingle throughout. Use a Byzantine art square 
in red tans and yellow, or a rug having the 
Bokhara colorings, for the dining-room, and in 
the hall a Persian or Smyrna strip. I hope these 
suggestions will help so appreciative a reader. 


A. C.—Sash .curtains are half-length curtains 
designed to cover only one-half or sometimes 
only one-third of the window. They are always 
shirred or hung upon slender brass rods, which 
may be purchased at from seven to twelve cents 
each, with fixtures. They are variously placed; 
sometimes on the sash-frame, but generally and 
more properly upon the window-frame, sufficiently 
distant from the window itself to allow the 
shade to drop behind it. Even here there 
is a choice of methods, however, for where a 
single shade is used, for convenience’ sake this is 
dropped on the side next the room. By all 
means do not buy haircloth furniture to match a 
handsome black marble mantel-piece! Don’t try 
to match marble with anything; give it a good 
setting, rather. All the black that will be 
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tolerable or desirable you will find in thread 
lines in your rugs. If the pink of the vases which 
seem to be so conspicuous a feature of the room 
is that usually to be found in pottery, you should 
study it well and get a wall-paper that repeats the 
pink in its deepest, oldest shade. In all proba- 
bility the result would be an old, dull crimson, 
which would admirably set off your mantel-piece 
and soften the lights of the room; a plain Wilton 
carpet in red-brown but rather nondescript as to 
color would then prove a good background for the 
rugs; and brocade (either pure or half silk) in 
which dull old-crimson mingles with tans and 
olives would be the best for the furniture cover- 
ing. Then, having figured rugs and furniture 
covering, select dull old-crimson or olive velour. 
If there are reasons why you hesitate to analyze 
and select a dull crimson, try an olive paper, and 
hangings, with deeper olive carpet background. 
Use the brocade furniture covering, however. If 
plain damask or two-toned paper seems too plain 
for what you term an ugly little room, select a 
paper having olive ground and an occasional five 
or six inch design placed at intervals of eighteen 
or twenty-four inches. This design should com- 
prise tones of dull old pink modified by tan and 
a line of black, and possibly of gilt. Let the 
border, if any, be very unobtrusive, and contain 
in its design a hair line of black. If over- 
curtains are to be used at the windows, choose a 
mixed or patterned fabrie (rep, derby, armure, 
tapestry cloth, brocade, or damask, according to 
your purse) in which olive, old-crimson, tan, and 
a black line are combined, so as to produce a 
“ colorless color ” such as you like. 


F. B.—No, do not deepen your windows unless 
you change their character by carrying them 
quite to the floor and open them lengthwise 
as in French windows. Paint the house a Colo- 
nial yellow, trimmings white, and shutters, if 
any, in bottle green, olive, or moss green. 


C. Y.—If your Daghestan rug is of Oriental 
workmanship, of course you will want the new 
rug to be of equally good quality. A Ghiordes 
rug would, perhaps, be the most satisfactory one 
to select, or, next to this, a Fahren prayer car- 

t. Why not make an effort to find a second- 

and Dutch chest, a set of old Colonial ma- 
hogany drawers, or a good cedar chest in which 
to store your sheets, pillow-cases, ete.? Any 
of these would give you much more satisfaction, 
in the event of later removals, than would more 
modern inventions. 


No Greens.—I am glad the former answer told 
you “just what you wanted to know,” and your 
enthusiasm in furbishing your new home is a 
guarantee of success. Do not screen the glass 
panel in front door too much. A very thin lace 
panel backed with thin yellow or écru or old- 
rose silk (choosing the color best adapted for the 
hall) will give you greatest satisfaction. 
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W. @& J. SLOANE 








Those to whom the decoration of homes is entrusted 
must be able not only to appreciate, but to adapt to 
Twentieth-Century needs, the excellence of schools 
so widely varying in form and detail as those of the 
Italian Renaissance and of the English Elizabethan, 
of Henry II. and Louis XVI. of France, of the Gothic 
of the Thirteenth Century and the Neo-Classic of the 
Eighteenth, and withal they must be no mere tame 
copyists, but originators and creators. 

As professional interior decorators and furnishers, we 
place at the disposal of the public our studio with 
its corps of trained artists and designers, our exclu- 
sive line of wallpapers and wall coverings, our fine 
assortment of upholstery fabrics, our rare collection of 
classic furniture, our unlimited stock of carpetings and 
rugs, and our unsurpassed facilities for bringing these 
factors together to attain the highest artistic results. 








BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET 
xn | W eee Boo 
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FRIENDSHIP 


ITS OBLIGATIONS AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


lamity falls upon a household, when there is 

the pressure of uncommon solicitude as, for 
instance, a child extremely ill, or an Atlantic 
liner overdue and the father of the family a 
passenger, or a member of the home missing and 
unaccounted for—at such times the obvious duty 
of friendship is to offer its aid. In very ancient 
times friends assembled when disasters threat- 
ened or occurred; witness the old story of Job, 
the Eastern Emir, on whose ill-fated head misfor- 
tune swooped with the suddenness and complete- 
ness of a bolt from the blue sky, his three friends 
hastening with condolence and counsel. The mourn- 
ing customs of all nations, and of every age and 
clime, prove this aspect of friendly obligation uni- 
versal. As we make our call of sympathy in 
the darkened home we are but keeping in line 
with the world, and obeying an instinct every- 
where felt by the human race. Often the mere 
presence of a friend in an hour of grief or catas- 
trophe is enough to cheer and sustain the suf- 
ferer, even without speech or demonstration other 
than that given by compassionate glance and ten- 
der hand-clasp. To shun a friend in need of 
— and mental assistance, because one 
shrinks from contact with sorrow, is cowardly 
and unworthy. Among the obligations which 
cannot be evaded, the necessity of showing inter- 
est and sympathy at the moment when they are 
demanded takes first place. 

Not less insistent is the duty of rejoicing in 
our friends’ joy, and adding our hearty con- 
gratulations when any bright happening glorifies 
our friends’ day. He or she scores a success. 
To stand aside, deaf, dumb, and blind, with no 
graciousness of uttered congratulation, no leaf 
of laurel for the wreath, is the act not of friend- 
ship, but of barbarism. Acquaintances may be 
indifferent; friends must express their appre- 
ciation, not in fulsome terms, but with spon- 
taneity and sincerity. 

Other obligations of friends to one another 
have to do with loyalty, with fidelity, with gen- 
erosity. One does not permit a friend’s good 
name to be maligned; one stands by her friend 
through vicissitudes, through all misunderstand- 
ings. It takes strength of purpose to be stead- 
fast, and human nature is fallible, but with na- 
tures worth loving, once a friend means a friend 
forever. 

Among the precious experiences of this change- 
ful life is the finding of a friend who exacts from 
us our best, and will be satisfied with nothing 
less. The very fact that our friend expects much 
and will be dissatisfied with that which is insuf- 
ficient and petty enables us to do well, and, so to 
speak, puts us on our mettle. The friend who be- 


| certain crises of life, as when a sudden ca- 


lieves in us, the friend whose belief in us amounts 
to idealization, brings out our finest qualities, 
evokes our diviner possibilities. We all know 
how well we appear in some company, how free 
we are from awkward self-consciousness, how easy 
is our conversation, how swift our grasp of a 
situation, and how complacent our enjoyment, 
simply because the friend with us has the key to 
our inner nature and unlocks our hidden powers. 
We are churlish and withdrawn and unresponsive 
in some society, while in another environment we 
are clever, effervescent, and attractive, the magic 
in the latter case being altogether in the person- 
ality of our friends. 

There are manifest limitations in friendship, 
chief among them being the impossibility that 
any son or daughter of Eve, in any relation what- 
soever, can ever fully understand the nearest and 
the dearest on earth. In some sort every soul is 
compelled to solitude. The most affectionate hus- 
band cannot invariably solve the enigma which 
his wife, being a woman, presents; the most de- 
voted wife has reserves of femininity which her 
husband, being a man, cannot penetrate. Brothers 
and sisters, lovers and beloved alike, find unex- 
pected obstacles in their intercourse, though its 
affectionate character be unbroken and unscarred. 
We dwell apart quite as really as we dwell to- 
gether, and only God, who made it, can sound 
the depths and measure the heights of any hu- 
man being’s deathless soul. Some limitation to 
perfect blending must exist in the most ideal 
friendship, in the most felicitous circumstances, 
and in the most congenial natures, because of 
our spiritual essence and our inherent indi- 
viduality. 

On a lower ground it is potent that courtesy 
imposes also a certain degree of limitation. One 
may not be impertinent to one’s friend, nor in- 
trude where a friend’s affairs are private, nor 
comment on a friend’s actions where comment has 
not been invited. An old-fashioned teacher of 
my youth enjoined upon her pupils never to ex- 
press surprise at anything a friend did or said, 
and she was not far out of her reckoning. We 
avoid reefs and shoals by the maintenance of an 
unimpeachable politeness, an urbanity which ac- 
cepts every phase without amazement and with- 
out protest. 

To tell a friend his or her faults would gener- | 
ally prove fatal to friendship, though romantic 
young people think otherwise, and occasionally 
bind themselves to this absurdity. Were the 
telling candid it would be most disagreeable; were 
it a subterfuge and insincere, it would be silly 
and vain. Besides, friendship does not admit 
faults and defects in the alter ego. Love, like 
justice, is often a god blindfolded. 
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Gage 
Millinery 
for 
Autumn 


and 


Winter 


The Gage Autumn and 
Winter modes in headwear 
represent millinery ideas 
realized from an artistic as well as practical standpoint. Send 
for our portfolio of beautiful half-tone engravings illustrating 
many of our styles, giving descriptions and prices, including directions for obtaining the 


selected hat from nearest retail dealer. Please accompany request with two-cent stamp. 


( The Genuine Gage Hat Bears this Trade-Mark) 





Gage Brothers & Co. 


Wholesale Only € h i Cs g Oo Wholesale Only 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Bapies’ HospItaL, NEW YORK 


The Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapidly that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. 


Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. Please tell me what to do with a baby girl 
seventeen months old who eats sand and earth. 
[ cannot allow her to play out-of-doors with 
other children, and, even in the house, she will 
eat the dried mud from shoes and rubbers. She 
has but six teeth, though very healthy and 


strong. She has had cow’s milk since three 
months old. I think her system needs some- 


thing. —G@. B. 

A. This baby needs careful watching. Pre- 
vent in every way possible her eating sand or 
dirt, as it is a rather serious habit. Her sys- 
tem possibly craves lime, which is, in a mea- 
sure, supplied in the earth she eats. She has not 


the usual number of teeth for a child of her 
age. I advise a more varied and heartier diet; 


besides the milk give her cereals, broths with- 
out fat, eggs, beef juice (two ounces a day), 
scraped beef three times a week, and a strip 


of broiled bacon to suck twice a week. Feed 
her at regular intervals, allowing absolutely: 


nothing between meals, and I think she will not 
crave the dirt. 


Q. I wish to ask you concerning our little 
baby girl. She is three months old, and, as I 
am unable te nurse her, I have tried several 
different prepared foods, but without any suc- 
cess. She vomits continually. Now I am giv- 
ing her cow’s milk, and apparently without any 
change for the better.—Mater. 

A. Try giving the baby pure cow’s milk, ten 
ounces; barley gruel, twenty ounces; sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls; a pinch of salt. Divide this into 
seven equal parts; give her one portion every 
three hours, seven feedings in twenty-four hours; 
only one feeding between 10 p.m. and 6 or 7 A.M. 


Q. Does cutting teeth make babies sick? My 
baby has been upset in her stomach and bowels 
for some time, and I supposed it was only her 
teeth, but recently I was told that cutting 
teeth did not affect children more than the 
growth of their nails and hair. Baby has had 
a bad spell before each little tooth came through, 
then was all right until the next one came. 
She has three teeth now and weighs eighteen 
pounds.—Mrs. C. 

A. It is not uncommon for children to suffer 
when they are cutting teeth; the forcing the 
way through the gums, especially if the gum 
tissue is hard and tough, as often happens, is 
naturally attended with more or less pain, which 
causes fever and fretfulness. The mother should 
watch the baby at these times, and when there 


are indications of a tooth coming through, be 
careful not to add to this discomfort of the 
baby by overtaxing the stomach. Always lighten 
the diet a little for a few days, as the stomach, 
under these irritating conditions, does not do its 
work as well as usual. 


Q. I nurse my baby; he has had nothing else 
since he was born, with one or two exceptions, 
when I have had to be away for more than three 
hours. He will not take a bottle, but drinks 
fairly well out of a cup. I have tried to give 
him one feeding a day, but he will not take 
enough to satisfy him. What I want to ask is 
would you advise me to wean him now or nurse 
him longer? He will soon be a year old.—Mrs. 


A. As the baby is nearly a year old, I think 
I would commence to wean him by giving him 
one meal a day of milk and barley gruel, equal 
parts, about five ounces. Teach him to take it 
from a cup. If this agrees with him, after a 
few days he can have two feedings a day, and 
later he can have another. It may be well to 
partly nurse him until the weather is cooler. 
He can have, in addition to his regular diet, beef 
juice and orange juice, but be sure the beef 
from which you extract the juice is entirely 
free from taint. I think that at one year you 
can commence to give him gruels, broth, a little 
well-cooked cereal, and zwieback. 


Q. I write to you for a little advice. I enjoy 
so much your answers in the Bazar. Would 
you advise me to give my baby barley gruel? I 
am nursing him, but I do not think he gets 
enough nourishment. I wish to continue nursing 
him; he is two months old. What proportion 
would you give of the barley, and should I use 
milk also? And how often shall be be fed. Would 
you advise me to give him strained oatmeal ?— 
Mrs. J. H. K. 

A. If you think you have not enough nourish- 
ment for the baby, begin by giving him one bot- 
tle a day of milk, one and a half ounces; bar- 
ley gruel two and a half ounces. If this agrees 
with him you can in a few days give him two 
bottles of this food in the twenty-four hours. I 
think the barley gruel better than oatmeal gruel 
for hot weather. I advise you to take a nourish. 
ing diet yourself, and try and keep your milk 
for the baby until cool weather. Take meat 
but twice a day, plenty of fresh vegetables, eggs. 
and milk, and cocoa in preference to tea and 
coffee. 
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Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas, it is better. The flavor is better 
—full and delicious. It is absolutely a matural product; no ‘“‘treatment” with 
alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No 
adulteration with flour, starch, or ground cocoa shells or coloring matter—nothing 
but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial 
will show what it is. 


Sample Can (% Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 


P. S.—Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make Chocolate Bonbons at home, sent FREE. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY C0., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


K. D.—Your daughter will need two good 
school dresses of dark woollen material, a walk- 
ing suit of heavy cloth (short skirt and coat), 
a cloth costume for church and other cere- 
monious occasions, and, presumably, two or 
three dresses that are suitable for dinner. These 
may be inexpensive frocks of cashmere or veil- 
ing in pretty colors, with some trimming of 
lace and ribbons. They may be high-neck or 
cut to just below the throat-line, as preferred. 
Really low-neck dresses are quite inappropriate 
for schoolgirls. For an evening coat, I think you 
will find a long one of zibeline in dark color with 
trimming of a contrasting shade of velvet a 
good choice. 


M. F. B.—You will find the tea-gown pattern 
No. 435 particularly good for your purpose. It 
has sufficient fulness to hide the exact lines of the 
figure, and so may be worn with comfortably loose 
underclothing without making the wearer look 
careless. Such a gown, if prettily and tastefully 
trimmed, is perfectly suitable for wear at the 
family dinner table by a semi-invalid such as you 
describe. 


A. F.—The material of which you enclose a 
sample is a good quality and should make you 
an effective gown. I think the best trimming for 


it would be a plain, fine-quality Hercules braid 
of shiny mohair. This braid, rather wide, may 
be used to trim both skirt and waist. If you 
do not care for the braid as a trimming, you 
might use bias bands of black satin or of a 
fine satiny-finish broadcloth. For the waist the 
collar and cuffs might be of écru lace over white 
satin. If you want a vest you might have it 
of white silk muslin with cross-bands of écru 
lace insertion. 


“Mrs. Joun.”—Many widows wear the cap 
and veil only for ceremonious occasions, using a 
simple ecrépe-trimmed hat for marketing and 
other every-day errands. Brilliantine is in- 
cluded among the mourning materials, but does 
not seem exactly appropriate to wear with a 
erépe veil. For morning use, without a veil, it is 
suitable. There is no set conventional time dur- 
ing which a widow should wear her veil. It 
varies, and is entirely governed by circum- 
stances. From two to four years would perhaps 
be the time most usual. White hemmed collar 
and cuffs may be worn at once. They are a 
regular part of a widow’s mourning. The ques- 
tion of the use of her husband’s name or not is 
one for each woman to decide for herself. It is 
more usual to keep it in use than to be known 

s “Mrs. Mary Smith.” 





MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


C. W.—For the potpourri of roses gather the 
petals daily, and cover with salt, putting them 
in layers in a jar or crock, and covering each 
layer with salt. When you have enough, drain 
off all the moisture, shake the leaves loose, and 
put into a large bowl. Stir into them the fol- 
lowing ingredients: 

Powders,—Violet, ¥% 0oz.; orris root, 1 0z.; 
rose, ¥ oz.; heliotrope, 1% oz. Powdered spices, 
—Mace, 4% teaspoonful; cinnamon, 4% teaspoon- 
ful; cloves, 4% teaspoonful. Oils,—Rose, 4 drops; 
chiris, 10 drops; melissa, 20 drops, eucalyptus, 
20 drops. Alcohol, 2 drams. Bergamot, 10 
drops. 

As the above ingredients are added, toss and 
turn the rose petals with the hands, that the 
spices, powders, and oils may penetrate the whole 
mass. Put in rose-jars, and allow to “ ripen” 
for several months. 


G. A. T.—It is impossible to give you such 
directions as you wish. It is entirely a matter 
for a» physician. We would advise you to con- 
sult some local practitioner. 


B. VY. H.—I° know of no remedy that I can 
suggest for your hands. Possibly a physician 
might be able to tell you of some treatment which 
would prevent the veins swelling to unsightly 
size. For whitening and softening the hands a 
regular remedy is soaking them in hot milk ev- 
ery night, but I doubt if this would result in any 
benefit in your case, Try keeping your hands up, 
so that the blood runs out of them, as often as 
possible. Do not try holding them high above 
the head for any length of time, but if you find 
it does not tire you hold them up for a little 
while several times a day, shaking them vigorous- 
ly while they are raised. This may be helpful. 





